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BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 


In the same year (1743) we find Hoyle entering | 


at Stationers’ Hall the ‘Short Treatise on the 
Game of Piquet, &c.,’ in his own name, “ Ed- 
mond Hoyle, Gent.,” and that of his agent or pub- 
lisher, Francis Cogan, on January 11 ; and again, 
June 18, the ‘Short Treatise on the Game of Back- 
gammon,’ in the same two names. Emboldened 
by the success which had crowned his first attempt, 
the first by which any one had ever aimed at treat- 
ing a game scientifically in this country, he seems to 
have turned his attention to other games with the 
same good fortune, which, indeed, he fully deserved. 
The treatise on piquet did not appear, I be- 
lieve, before 1744; but that which he wrote on 
backgammon was announced (with the “artificial 
memory” and the fourth edition of the treatise on 
whist) in the General Evening Post from Thurs- 
day, November 17, to Saturday, November 19, 
1743, and afterwards, as follows :— 

“This day was published (price 2s. 6d.) in a neat 
pocket size, done up in fine gold embosse’d paper, and 
gilt on the leaves, a Short Treatise on the game of Back- 
Gene. Containing a table of the 36 chances [on two 

}, with directions how to find out the odds of being 


bit upon single double dice; &c. 
Hoyle Gen ne or do ce; &c., &c. By Edmond 


“N.B.—The author has thought proper to inform the 
Public, (to prevent their being imposed on by pirates) 


that no copies of these books are genuine, but such as are 
sign’d by him. 

“ Printed for F. Cogan, at the Middle Temple Gate, in 
Fleet St.” 

The ‘Backgammon’ was published separately, 
and is exceedingly scarce, only two copies being at 
present known. (G.C. and J.M.) Neither of 
these has a formal title, but each begins with the 
following address 

“To the Reader. hog Author has thought | proper 
to inform the Pub- | lick, That no Copies of these Books 

| are genuine, but such as are | signed by him. 
(signed autogr.) “ Epmonp 
Facing this is a page on which appears an adver- 
tisement (in twenty-six lines) :— 

“ Just publish’d, | In a neat Pocket Size, | Done up in 
fine Gold emboss’d Paper, & gilt on the Leaves, | Price 
Two Shillings, | The Fourth Edition of | A Short Trea- 
~~ on the Game of | Whist”; &c. | “ By Edmond Hoyle, 

ent,” 

On the back of this is an announcement “To the 
Reader,” as follows :— 

“The author of the above Treatise [on whist] gives 
Notice, | That he has reduced the Price of it, that 
it may | not be worth any Person’s while to Purchase the 

| Pirated Editions which have been obtruded upon the 
| World, which are extreamly incorrect; and that he 
will not undertake to explain any Case but in such 
Copies as have been set forth by himself, or that are 
authoris’d as Revis’d and Corrected under his own 


Hand. 

“ Several Purchasers of the former Editions having 
been entirely at a loss how to apply the Calculations, 
were obliged to bave recourse to the Author to explain 

| them, which was both troublesome and expensive; in 
| this Edition, he has explained the Use of them, and 
has also given the Signification of the Technical 


ords. 

“N.B. At the particular Desire of several Persons of 
| Quality, the Laws of the Game are | printed [&c., as 

before]......Price 2s. 6d. 

“ ¢@ Whoever pirates either of these Works wil! | be 

sued. The Proprietor has already obtained | an Injunc- 
tion against Nine Persons for pirat- | ing or selling pirated 
Editions of one of them.” 
After these two preliminary leaves follow 69 pp.; 
B to D in twelves ; the last page (70) being blank. 
So it appears this little book came out simul- 
taneously with the fourth edition of the ‘Short 
Treatise on Whist.’ There is no title, as has been 
remarked, and the first two leaves are without 
signature: this pamphlet was, therefore, probably 
intended to be tacked on to the ‘Treatise on 
Whist.’ It has not yet been found so appended ; 
but later editions of it, in such position, will be 
described presently. 

Of the fifth edition of the ‘Short Treatise on 
Whist’ there is a copy, the only one at present 
known, in the British Museum. The title is the 
same as that of the fourth edition down to the 
twelfth line, in which, as in a few of those which 
follow, the words are differently arranged and 
divided, and it has at foot the date “ mpccxxv | 

Price T'wo Shillings.].” “To the Reader,” 1 f.. 
not signed); title, with “Advertisement” on 
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verso, 1 f.; “Contents,” 2 ff.; and pp. 76, 12mo., 
A in fours, B to D in twelves, E in twos. It is 
very odd that the address “To the Reader” should 
be unsigned. The leaf, in the opinion of experts, 
has not been “washed.” It must, therefore, have 
escaped signature by a rare accident. I have never 
seen another copy of a genuine edition, published 
during Hoyle’s lifetime, unsigned by the author. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the Museum copy. It came there in a 
atch of pamphlets and books, in August, 1859, 
from an anonymous donor, who thus, perhaps, rid 
himself of a quantity of what he considered the 
rubbish of his library. It is singular that the 
Museum should have become possessed in this 
way of a volume which is certainly very rare, if 
not unique. The laws in this edition are, except 
for a ee hical variations, the same as in 
the preceding edition. The first page of the 
‘Short Treatise’ contains the same promise (that 
had appeared in that edition) of “‘an Artificial 
Memory which does not take off your Attention 
from your Game ; and if required, he [the author] 
is ready to communicate it, upon payment of one 
ay al This work was, — still in MS. 
t did not appear in print until it was given with 
the sixth edition. 

In the same year appeared ‘A Short | Trea- 
tise | on the Game of | Piquet,’ including a 
treatise on chess. Facing the title is a blank 
leaf, across the middle of which is pasted the 
address “To the Reader” in five lines, and 
signed (autog.) by Edmond Hoyle (cut from 
the treatise on backgammon ?). tle, 1 f., the 
verso blank, “by Edmund [sic] Hoyle, Gent. | 
London : | Printed for F. Cogan at the | Middle- 
es 1744, | Price Two Shilling [sic] and 
Six Pence”; Contents, 1 f.; B to D in twelves ; 
E in fours ; pp. 80 (the last page blank), exclusive 
of title and contents. Chess occupies pp. 55-79. 
(Bod.; a copy is also in the B.M., without “To 
the Reader,” which was, perhaps, an insertion.) 

Marsa, 
(To be continued.) 


Moritz’s ‘Travets 1x Enocianp.’— Pastor 
Charles Philip Moritz, in his ‘ Travels in England 
in 1782,’ describes feelingly the great incivility he 
met with at various inns on his journey from 
London to Derbyshire on account of his being a 
“ foot-wobbler” (to use Mrs. Nosebag’s phrase in 
* Waverley’) in those days when, as Prof. Henry 
Morley, in his short introduction (1887) to the Eng- 
lish translation, says, “ everybody who was anybody 
rode.” Moritz’s experience of English inns seems to 
have been exactly the reverse of that described by 
Shenstone in his well-known quatrain. And not at 
inns only. In passing by the Eton playing-fields, 
the aristocratic young Etonians (qy., might Canning 
have been one of them ?) stared at him, dusty as he 


was, in such a way that he was fain to get out of 
their sight as soon as possible. Without in the 
least ee the veracity of the excellent and 
liberal-minded young Prussian clergyman, it is 
nevertheless noteworthy that in ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
the period of which, after the tenth chapter, is 
contemporary, or nearly so, with that of Moritz’s 
travels, Scott represents Bertram walking through 
Cumberland into Scotland without meeting with 
any incivility, but rather the reverse (see chap. xxii.), 
on account of his “‘ foot-wobbling.” It may be 
said that Moritz’s ‘ Travels’ are real, whilst ‘Guy 
Mannering’ is fiction, but I think Scott’s fiction is 
as valuable as most ple’s reality. See also 
Wordsworth’s poem, ‘The Brothers,’ the date of 
which is 1800, eighteen years later than that of 
Moritz’s travels, in the opening lines of which 
tourists, evidently pedestrian tourists, are spoken 
of as quite familiar objects at that period, at al} 
events in the Lake district. Can any one point 
out contemporary records of incivility at inns or 
elsewhere towards travellers on foot in England 
during the last two or three decades of the 
eighteenth century, in confirmation of Moritz’s 
experiences ? 

A friend suggests that the “’arf bricks ” which 
were (metaphorically, not actually) “heaved” at 
Moritz were on account of his foreign appearance, 
and not on account of his travelling on foot. 
This may have had something to do with it, but 
much of his trouble undoubtedly sprang from his 
walking (see Letter ix. ). 

The following amusing statement of our traveller 
is a confirmation of the general ignorance of moun- 
tains which prevailed in England, and apparently in 
foreign lands as well, a century Moritz says 
that he was told “‘ by others ” (a saving clause !) of 
“Chatsworth, a palace or seat belonging to the 
Dukes of Devonshire, at the foot of a mountain 
whose summit is covered with eternal snow, and 
therefore always gives one the idea of winter, at 
the same time that the most delightful spring 
blooms at its foot.” Eternal snow in Derbyshire ! 
I suppose, or rather I am sure, that the snow on 
Ben Nevis and Ben Mac Dhui melts in the summer. 
A few pages before Moritz says of some place in 
the Peak country, “We now ascended such an 
amazing height, and there were such precipices on 
each side, that it makes me giddy even now when I 
think of it.” This reminds one of the ascent of 
Blencathara (Saddleback) by a party of gentlemen 
and a guide, mentioned by Mr. H. I. Jenkinson 
in his ‘ Practical Guide to the English Lakes’: 
“They had not walked more than 1 m. when one. 
of the party on ‘looking around was so astonished 


with the different appearance of objects in the 
valley beneath him that he declined proceeding.” 
Another had not gone much farther when ‘ he was 
suddenly taken ill, and wished to lose blood and 
Only one of the party and the guide 


return,’ 
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reached the summit.” This was in 1793, only 
seven years before Wordsworth, in his lines ‘To 
Joanna,’ described himself as ‘looking upon the 
hills with tenderness,” and twelve years before 
Scott apostrophized in heartfelt strains— 

Caledonia stern and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child...... 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Pastor Moritz, however, seems to have been 
greatly impressed by the fine scenery of the Peak, 
a region which is to myself, I regret to say, a terra 
incognita, JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Howarp’s Grave.—Some years ago a 
query was inserted (4S. viii. 527) having reference 
to Howard’s monuments in Russia, but it remains 
unanswered in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ to this day. 

As Dr. Stoughton, the latest and ablest of 
Howard’s biographers, following in the track of 
many of his predecessors, states that Howard was 
buried near the village of Dauphigny, a place 
which cannot be found either in any modern map 
or gazetteer, and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
s.n. “ Howard,” follows suit, but s.n. “ Kherson ” 
states that he was buried near the Church of the 
Assumption at Kherson, it seems as well to point 
out that a reference to Murray’s ‘ Handbook for 
Travellers in Russia’ (1888, pp. 356-7) will clear 
up the confusion of the authorities. 

From Murray it appears that Howard was buried 
in a walled field in a village then called Dophinovka, 
after M. Dauphiné, its owner, but now known as 
Stepanovka, six versts north of Kherson, and that 
the monument over his grave bears the following 
inscription :— 

Johannes Howard 
Ad Sepulchram stas 
Quisquis es 
Amici 
1790. 

The other monument which was erected to his 
memory at Kherson stands near the Church of the 
Assumption, opposite the old prison. It is in the 
form of an obelisk, having a sun-dial on one face and 
Howard’s medallion on the other, and bears the 
following inscription in Russian and Latin :— 

Howard 
died on the 20t January 
in the year 1790 
in the 65% year of his age 
Vixit propteratios 
Alios Salvos fecit, 
G. F. R. B. 


Domespay Puowetics. (See 7™ S. viii. 158.) 
—Under this reference, Pror. SkEaT suggests that 
some one should undertake “a complete history of 
the phonetic laws of the forms used in Domesday.” 
I have devoted a good deal of time to the ascertain- 
ment of the said laws, and have reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that the attempt is hopeless, 
The difficulty is what astronomers would call the 


| pessonel uation. Every scribe was a law unto 
himself. When two tenants hold lands in the same 
township, it is quite the exception to find the 
name of the township spelt alike in both entries. 
Probably some scribes were more acute than others 
in catching the names as pronounced, possibly the 
same name was differently pronounced by different 
tenants; but making every allowance for such 
sources of error, it is difficult to believe that 
identical values were uniformly attached to the 
same alphabetic signs. 

Thus, to take the Yorkshire Domesday alone, as 
I happen to be most familiar with it, I have noted 
interchanges of m with n, p with b, g with c and 
gh, n with m and gn, t with d, th, st, ct. A 
medial a is interchanged with ai, aie, and u; a 
medial ¢ with ei, ai, ia, u, ue, and o. In the 
middle of words the consonants s, », h, g, 
are often omitted. Of the commoner suffixes, bt is 
almost the only one which does not vary. The 
next commonest, ton, is spelt tone, tune, tona, tun, 
and ton. It would seem almost impossible that 
the ingenuity of the Domesday scribes should have 
contrived fifteen ways of spelling the common 
termination -ley. I find, however, le, la, lei, lai, 
lie, late, leie, leia, laia, lege, lage, laga, lade, laf, lac. 
I have also noted fifteen ways in which burgh is 
written. We have burg, burgh, burc, berg, bergh, 
bergue, berc, berga, berge, bergie, borg, borch, bore, 
broc, and bud. We have also stain, stane, stan, stein, 
sten, and stone. The patronymic suffix appears in 
fourteen forms, viz., ing, eng, inge, inga, inghe, 
ine, enc, ige, ig, tc, ice, ine, in, i; while ham be- 
comes hem, hen, am, em, um, an, on, un. There 
are ten ways of spelling hall and seven of spelling 
ford. The orthography seems to be as uncertain 
as that of our great grandmothers, or of the old 
Duchess of Gordon, who used to say to her cronies, 
** You know, my dear, when I don’t know how to 
spell a word I always draw a line under it ; and if 
it is spelt wrong it passes for a very good joke, and 
if it is spelt right it don’t matter.” A complete 
history of the phonetic laws of the forms used in 
the correspondence of the duchess would be an 
easier undertaking than a similar history for Domes- 
day. On her Grace’s principles of orthography all, 
or nearly all, the proper names in Domesday would 
require to be underlined. Isaac TaYLor. 


Marco oF InTELLECT.” (See 7* §, viii. 87.) 
—Here is a novel adaptation of this remarkable 
phrase. It is contained in an answer to a re- 
presentative of the Pall Mall Gazette who wished to 
interview Mr. Edison. ‘Allright. Friday about 
eleven in the morning. I'll be sane by that time. 
My intellect is now making 275 revolutions a 
minute.” KILuIGREW. 


Hoty Cross, Creprron.—It is well to mention 
that some newspapers have lately (from pure inad- 
vertence, doubtless), when mentioning the reopen- 
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ing, after restoration, of Holy Cross Church, at 
Crediton, in Devonshire, called it a “ cathedral ” 
church. This statement incorporates certainly a 
valuable historical truth and reminiscence, but no 
more, for, unless I am entirely in error, although 
a bishop’s chair, or, as Dr. E. A. Freeman often 

lers to call it, a “ bishop’s stool,” probably was 

Crediton anciently, before the Bishop of the 
West Country established himself in Exeter, there 
is no evidence that the present church of the Holy 
Cross of Orediton had ever risen to more than col- 
legiate rank, which, of course, since the Reforma- 
tion—the exact date of the dissolution of the col- 
lege I do not know, but perhaps it is mentioned in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon ’—it ceased to claim, 
being, like Ottery St. Mary, at present simply a 
parish church. There is an extinct or transferred 
see of Crediton, but I doubt whether the walls of 
the existing church ever enclosed an episcopal 
throne. The see had been shifted before the 
present church of Crediton arose. 

Both Dr. E. A. Freeman's ‘Exeter’ and the 
*Tourist Guide to Devonshire, by Mr. R. N. 
Worth, F.R.G.S., third edition (London, Edward 
Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 1886), part. ii. (North 
Devon), pp. 36-7, mention that Crediton Church 
is ex-collegiate, but not ex-episcopal. Mr. Worth 
mentions the local pronunciation “Kirton” for 
Crediton, and the rhyme :— 

Kirton was a borough town 

When Exon was a vuzzy down, 
As Mr. Worth rightly adds, Crediton was without 
controversy the birthplace of St. Winfred of Boni- 
face, apostle of Germany and martyred Archbisho 
of Mainz, in Germany. We Englishmen an 
Englishwomen ought to be proud that the mis- 
sionary to the Teutons of the Rhine was of 
English blood. The Drakes, Raleighs, and Fro- 
bishers fought in the Elizabethan age in a cause 
perhaps more secular, but manifested anyhow the 
vigour of the old English blood; and when I my- 
self visited the noble (modern) basilica of St. Boni- 
face at Munich, I felt that I was reminded not 
only of a saint, but of an Englishman from Devon- 
shire. H. ve B. H. 


Bt-ctrrr.—This word is not given in the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ It occurs in Michael Dray- 
ton’s ‘ Elegy to Master William Jeffreys ’:— 

The Muses here sit sad, and muse the while 
A sort of swine unseasonably defile 
Those sacred springs, which from the di-cliff hill 
Dropt their pure nectar into every quill. 
“ Bi-cliff hill” is evidently a reminiscence of Per- 
sius’s “in bicipiti Parnasso.” 
F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Bortan on tHe Nortaern Sipe or THE 
Cuurcu.—The assertion that in many country 
districts there is a strong prejudice against being 


buried on the northern side of the church was 
recently received with general incredulity in the 
House of Commons, the Home Secretary, for one, 
declaring that he had never heard of such a pre- 
judice. It exists, nevertheless, and was once uni- 
versal. In Epworth churchyard there is a tomb- 
stone in this position, bearing date 1807, which 
may be cited in evidence. It has a long poetical 
inscription, of which the concluding couplet runs 
thus :— 

That I might longer undisturb'd abide, 

I choos’d to be laid on this northern side, 

C. B. 


Boox.—One of the new lights proposes to sepa- 
rate book from beech, involving, as it appears to 
me, a distinction without a difference. The argu- 
ment runs thus: book, primarily a board made of 
beech-wood, represents as a survival the Roman 
waxen tablets; we see it in the “horn-book,” a slip 
of wood holding an inscribed paper, which is pro- 
tected by a thin shaving of horn, practically trans- 
parent. Book is cognate with Skt. bhaj, to split, to 
divide ; but bhaj ** to 
we get dyyds, poy, fagus, Eng. bake; al - 
bece, boc, Eng. book. The agree- 
ment is even closer in German, where buch is 
** book,” buche is ‘* beech.” What can we hope to 
prove by raising the question ? A. Haut. 


Tae Carxcrorp is made 
to this obelisk, which is exactly on the meridian of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and therefore 
has no longitude, in Mr. Walford’s ‘Greater 
London,’ vol. i. p. 420, where it is stated to be 
“maintained at the instance of the Astronomer 
Royal.” Reference is also made to several com- 
munications in the Sixth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ and to 
some other obelisks nearer Epping which are sup- 
posed to be not far from the site of the battle between 
Queen Boadicea and the Roman general Suetonius 
Paulinus. Into the latter question I do not purpose 
to enter, having nothing to add to the information 
contained in the letter of Mr. Epwarp Sars (6 
S. vi. 272), referred to by Mr. Walford. But as 
the expression of the latter with regard to the 
Chingford obelisk (which I once, being in the 
neighbourhood, visited from mere curiosity whilst 
attached to the Greenwich observatory) may lead 
some to an erroneous notion about it, I should like, 
with your permission, to mention the facts of the 
case, which will also enable me to correct some 
errors in Mr. J. Bartutr’s letter (6% S. v. 426), to 
which my attention was directed by reading Mr. 
Walford’s interesting book. It is more than fifty 

ears since the mark on the obelisk in question 
has been made any use of at the observatory. 
Prof. (now Sir George) Airy was appointed Astro- 
nomer Royal, in succcession to Mr. Pond, in Octo- 
ber, 1835, and came into residence in the followin 
December, Both the mark at Chingford an 
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another at Blackwall were employed in deter- 
mining the collimation error of the transit tele- 

then used, Bat the latter was too broad for 
the new fine wires introduced into the telescope in 
January, 1836, and the Chingford obelisk was only 
visible in the finest weather. Sir G. Airy, there- 
fore, at once discontinued the use of both, and ob- 
tained the collimation error by a cross-wire in the 
focus of a small subsidiary telescope mounted in 
the transit-room a short distance to the south of 
the transit telescope. Mr. Bariuie’s letter would 
lead readers to suppose that it was the substitu- 
tion of the great transit circle for the old transit 
instrument in 1851 which made the Chingford 
obelisk obsolete ; whereas, as I have said, its use 
was discontinued fifteen years before that. The 
only change of method in this respect made neces- 
sary by the change of instrument was, that as the 
transit-circle was not capable of reversal, a second 
collimating telescope was introduced on the other 
side of the room, due north of the principal tele- 
scope. But Mr. Battie greatly exaggerates the 
distance between the position of this and that of 
the old transit telescope. The former is 19, not 
120 feet to the eastward of the latter, so that the 
difference of longitude is scarcely appreciable, 
amounting, in fact, to only about 0°02. Had the 
distance really been 120 feet, the change would 
not have altered the longitude by more than a 
small fraction of a second in time. 

W. T. 


Blackheath. 


Wearuer Fotx-torg, Pemproxesnire.—The 
following lines, which I recently heard quoted by 
@ native of Pembrokeshire, seem worthy of inser- 
tion in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

A fog from the sea 
Brings honey to the bee ; 
A fog from the hills 
Brings corn to the mills. 
These lines remind me of those given in Swainson’s 
* Weather Folk-lore,’ p. 198 :— 
When the mist comes from the hill, 
Then good weather it doth spill ; 
When the mist comes from the sea, 
Then good weather it will be. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss, 


Heatixe sy Tovcn.—Amongst the numerous 
superstitions on this subject the following is not 
the least curious or revolting, and does not seem to 
me to be very familiar. The author of ‘ Souvenirs 
de mes Voyages en Angleterre,’ 8vo., Zurich, 1795, 
after describing an execution at N ewgate, says :— 

“My horror was intensified by seeing many men and 
women carried to the scaffold in order to have applied to 
them for the cure of various diseases the still t robbing 
hand of the just-executed criminals; among others was 
® young handsome woman who, pale and almost 
dying in the arms of the hangman, was obliged to con- 
sent to having the hand of one of the criminals placed 


under the handkerchief which covered her bosom, and 
this in the presence of some th ds of spectators,” 
Strange and cruel superstition, which, in the midst 
of a philosophical people, has still the power to 
compel a disregard for the violation equally of 
common sense and of imagination, of delicacy and 
decency ! J. Hopexry. 
Richmond, 


Provinctat Postisnine.—I learn from a recent 
number of ‘ N. & Q.’ that a book has lately been 
published at York. The book seems to be “only 
a little one,” as the young woman said of her baby; 
but its appearance in such a quarter is surprisi 
enough to suggest a remark or two on the decay 
provincial publishing. There was a time when 
books were occasionally issued even at York ; but 
that was in the days of Thomas Gent, who was not 
a York man. And so late as the beginning of the 
present century Messrs. Thomas Wilson & Sons 
used to publish there, not indeed new books, but 
editions of popular works of a domestic or scholastic 
sort : the ‘Sandford and Merton’ kind of thing. 
I should suppose, however, that no book has been 
published at York for the last sixty or seventy 
years, except perhaps a few sermons, tracts, and 
pamphlets—such as a certain pamphlet printed 
some years ago in the form of a letter to the 
present Archbishop of York : in which letter his 
grace is addressed as “Sir”; the author and the 
publisher, who were both York men, being ignorant 
how to address even their own archbishop. Since 
then a certain man, one of the few intelligent per- 
sons (none of them natives) who reside in the town, 
was good enough to send me a copy of a handsome 
illustrated volume of which he was the author. As 
it related mainly to York and its neighbourhood, 
I inquired why he had not published it at York. 
* Because,” said he, “I could find there neither a 

ublisher, nor even, or hardly even, a subscriber.” 

t would not be fair to test all England by the 
example of such a town as this, especially as we 
know that a hundred years or even sixty years ago 
books were freely issued in towns not indeed so 
obscure intellectually as York, but often of less 
account in point of population. Stokesley, for in- 
stance, and Guisborough, and Gainsborough, and 
Boston, and Derby, where the Mozley firm had a 
wide reputation ; Norwich too, and Ipswich, and 
Exeter, and (I think) even Truro. These are mere 
samples stated from memory ; and in the matter 
of publishing and printing where are they all now ? 
Messrs. Child & Co. date from Bungay, but do 
they not print in London? Messrs. Hazell & Wat- 
son, Mr. Ruskin’s printers, who used to date from 
Aylesbury, are they not now written in the ‘ Lon- 
don Directory’? The two university towns hold 
their own, and Manchester and Birmingham have 
gained ground in these matters; but every other 

lace seems to have yielded to that centripetal 
es which Cobbett so vigorously denounced. In 
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one generation the tall English peasant shrinks 
into the puny London cockney ; in two generations 
the country printer and publisher seems to have 
well-nigh disappeared. I speak, however, not as 
an expert, but as an observer only; and therefore 
I speak subject to correction. A. J. M. 


Cotumn on Catais TO COMMEMORATE 
tae Rercrn or Louis XVIII. tro France.— 
= column originally bore the following inscrip- 


“ Le 24 Avril 1814. 8S. M. Louis XVIII. débarque vis 
a vis de cette colonne et fut enfin rendu 4 l'amour des 
Frangais pour en perpétuer le souvenir la ville de Calais 
a élevé ce monument,” 
As an additional means of perpetuating this a 
brazen plate has been let into the pavement upon 
the ise spot where his foot first touched the 
soil. An English traveller noticed in his journal, 
“as a sinistrous omen, that when Louis le Desiré 
after his exile stepped on France he did not put 
the right foot foremost.” At the Revolution in 
1830 both inscription and footmark in bronze were 
removed, and are now to be seen in the Musée 
Rue Royale. W. Lovett. 

Temple Chambers. 


Witt1am Brownz, Kyt.—This celebrated 
physician was very eccentric. After thirty years’ 
practice at Lynn, where he acquired a competent 
fortune, he received the honour of knighthood, of 
which he was not a little proud. 

“About this same period too he distinguished himself 
as a champion of the fair sex at Lynn, but under what 
circumstances and in what manner is now unknown, 
The incident led to the following epigram, the product, 
it bas always been thought, of his own pen :— 

Domino Wilhelmo Browne, Militi, 
Sis, Miles, terror castigatorque Gigantis, 
Victima cui Virgo nocte dieque cadit. 
Herculeo monstris purgata est Lerna labore, 
Monstris purgetur Lenna labore tuo. 
Be thou, O knight, the giant’s scourge and dread, 
Who night and day preys on the victim maid. 
Herculean labour Lae monsters slew, 
Oh! may thy labours those of Lynn subdue. 
Munk’s ‘ Roll of the Royal College of 
Physicians,’ ii. 86. 
This work was printed in 1861. I do not know of 
any light having been thrown on this mystery since 
that time, or if any elucidation of it can now be 
given. W. E. Bucktey. 


Aut Hattows Barxixe, Lonpon.—In a clever 
and popular novel entitled ‘ George Geith of Fen 
Court,’ by F. G. Trafford (Mrs. Riddell), 8vo., 
London, 1866, I read, on p. 3 :— 

“Underneath the high altar of All Hallows Barking 
lies, crumbling to dust, a heart which knew no such re- 
pose in life, that of Richard Coeur de Lion. In the same 
church sleep Surrey the poet, and bishops Laud and 
Fisher, executed on the adjacent Tower Hill.” 


Every word of this is incorrect. The heart of the 


Lion King was interred in the cathedral of his 
faithfal city of Rouen, and is, or was some years 
ago, in the museum of that city, having been sacri- 
legiously exhumed from its intended resting-place. 
As for S the poet and the saintly Bishop 
Fisher, their bodies were never laid in the church, 
but only temporarily in the churchyard. Fisher's 
mutilated body was removed to the Tower to be 
laid to rest by the side of Sir Thomas More’s, and 
Lord Surrey’s ashes in 1614 were taken to Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk, to the burial-place of the 
Howards, his ancestors. Laud’s remains rested for 
about sixteen years beneath the communion table 
of All Hallows Barking, but were taken for inter- 
ment to Oxford in 1663. Beneath this table there 
is a small heart-shaped shield of arms of the Bond 
family, which is often taken to mark the spot 
where the Lion King’s heart was buried. 
Accuracy should be cultivated even by a writer 
of fiction, in spite of Sir Robert Walpole’s assertion 
that all “ history is fictitious.” J, Maske... 


Meats.—In a list of old Derbyshire customs, 
&c., I find the following, containing terms which I 
have not noticed before :— 

“Ye gentrie after y* southern mode, have two state- 
meales a day, with a bitt in y* buttery to a morni 
draught; but your peasants exceed y* Greeks, who h 
four meals a day, for y* moorlanders add three more: y* 
bitt in y* morning, y*° anders-meate, and y* yenders- 
meate, and so make up seven, and for certaine y* great 
housekeeper doth allow his people, especially in summer 
tyme, s0 many commessations,’ 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


A Curiosity or Catatoeuinc.—‘ Le Deuil, 
son Observation dans tous les Temps,’ 1877, I find 
in a recent Liverpool catalogue under the alarming 
head “ Devil.” H. T. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


James Hammowp Dasuwoop. 
—In ‘N, & Q.,’ 2"4 S. xi. 348, 430, 493; xii. 33, 
56, there are some very interesting notes regarding 
the family of James Hammond, the author of 
* Love Elegies,’ and M.P. for Truro (1741-2); but 
very little is said concerning the lady who, if not 
the object of his love, was the subject of his elegies. 
I should be glad of any information which may 
be available regarding her family and her later 
career. We know from Walpole that she retained 
her place at court till after the marriage of King 
George III. and Queen Charlotte; and in his 
notes to Dr. Maty’s ‘ Memoirs of Lord Chester- 
field’ (privately printed by Mr. R. S. Turner for 
the Philobiblon Society) he says of the amorous 


pair :— 
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“ He (the silver-tongued Hammond of Lord Boling- 
broke) was a man of moderate parts, attempted to speak 
in the House of Commons and did not succeed, nor is 
his poetry at all remarkable. He was in love with Mrs. 
Catherine Dashwood, a beauty (since woman of the bed- 
chamber to Queen Charlotte), who, finding he did not 
mean marriage, broke off all connexion, though much in 
love with him.” 

“ The silver-tongued Hammond of Lord Boling- 
broke” is usually supposed to be Anthony Ham- 
mond, the father of the poet; but Walpole’s 
accuracy is not to be depended on. Nor did 
Hammond’s short career in Parliament, which 
scarcely extended to a year, afford much scope for 
a display of oratory. In a copy of the ‘ Love 
Elegies’ in my possession (12mo., London, 1782), 
which formerly belonged to Thomas Park, various 
extracts have been made by that industrious anno- 
tator, and among them is the following, culled 
from the Universal Magazine for January, 1792: 

“Hammond, had not his lovely mistress been the 
ward of an hostile politician, whose narrow passions, it 
is probable to conclude, were desirous of making felicity, 
as well as honours and emoluments, the exclusive pro- 

rty of a party, might perhaps in the arms of his 

elia, bave rivalled the felicity of his friend and com- 
patriot Lyttleton, for the after conduct and deportment 
of Miss Dashwood sufficiently show that she was not 
to the merits or the passion of her unhappy 
ver. 

I should be much obliged for an explanation of 
the allusions in this passage, from which one would 
infer that the separation of Hammond from Miss 
Dashwood was not attributable to the cause assigned 
by Walpole. Miss Dashwood’s devotion to the 
memory of her lover may be argued from the fact 
that she never married, although she survived him 
nearly forty years. 

The mother of James Hammond is stated by 
Walpole (J.c.) to have been famous for her wit. 
Mr. Park, in his copy of Hammond, notes that the 
marriage of Anthony Hammond and Jane Clarges 
took place, according to the Tunbridge register, on 
Aug. 14, 1694. She was the daughter of Sir 
Walter Clarges, Bart., and was only sixteen and a 
half when she married, having been born on Oct. 6, 
1677. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


“Tae Dick.”—This is the name of a public- 
house two or three miles from here. What does it 
mean? I do not remember to have met with it 
elsewhere. It is not given in Larwood and Hot- 
ten’s ‘ History of Signboards.’ 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Dies. 


ComMonWEaLTH is evi- 
dent from the following fact that there was 
& Presbyterian classical organization in Shrop- 
shire during the Commonwealth period. Is any- 
thing further known of this organization? How 
mavy classes did the “province” of Shropshire 


contain? What were the meeting-places of those 
classes ; and what hope is there of procuring any 
of the classical records? Further, is there in 
existence any parliamentary ordinance consti- 
tuting this county into a “province” and classes, 
&c.? The data are these: John Malden was one 
of the “ acting class of Presbytery” of the hundred 
of Bradford North, in Shropshire, and his name 
appears to the certificate of ordination of Philip 
Henry, September, 1657 (Matthew Henry’s ‘ Life 
of Philip Henry,’ p. 40). John Machin was or- 
dained presbyter by the Whitchurch classis, Salop 
(Derbyshire Archeological Journal, ii. 154). 
A, Suaw. 
Owens College. 


Cowrer’s ‘Conversation.’—About two pages 
from the close of this little poem occur the follow- 
ing lines :— 

It bas indeed been told me...... 

That fables old, that seem’d for ever mute, 
Revived, are hast’ning into fresh repute, 
And gods and goddesses, discarded long 
Like useless lumber, or a stroller’s song, 

Are bringing into vogue their heathen train, 
And Jupiter bids fair to rule again ; 

That certain feasts are instituted now, 
Where Venus bears the lover's tender vow ; 
That all Olympus through the country roves, 
To consecrate our few remaining groves, 
And Echo k arns politely to repeat 

The praise of names for ages obsolete. 

Asked by a lover of Cowper to explain these, I 
could only refer to the fashionable and unfashion- 
able scepticism of the times ; but as such an ex- 
planation was to both of us insufficient, I would 
ask what were the Venus feasts—of which I have 
somewhat of an inkling—what is the Olympus 
reference, and is there anything in the reference 
to Jupiter beyond its being a sort of introduction 
to the rest? Possibly these things may have been 
explained in some edition of Cowper. In that 
case the naming of that edition, or those editions, 
will suffice and much oblige. 

Br. Nicnotson. 

[The reference in these verses—815, et sey.—is supposed 
to be to the Medmenham revels of Sir Francis Dashwood 
and his companions, See Aldine edition. } 


Freeman’s Quay.—Can the position of this 
quay, near London Bridge, be given? Is there 
any history of it? All porters aad carmen calling 
there are said to have had beer given them gratis, 
which gave rise to a local proverb, “ Drinking at 
Freeman’s Quay,” i.¢., gratis. OC. A. Warp. 


Dramatic Burtesques.—In the December 
issue of my ‘Collection of Parodies’ I intend to 
publish a list of dramatic parodies and burlesques, 
with particulars as to when and where they were 
first performed, authors’ names, &c. I shall be 
grateful to any ‘N. & Q.’ correspondents for in- 
formation, especially with regard to provincial pro- 
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ductions. I have French’s list, but it is very 
incomplete. Answers to be sent direct to 
Water Hamitron. 
57, Gauden Road, Clapham, 8,W. 


Rapcuirre.— Can any information be given 
concerning one Anthony Radcliffe and his an- 
cestors, of Kell Head, Dumfriesshire, who 
sessed a large estate, lime-kilns, &., and who 
was buried at Crummertrees in the year 1800? 
Also information as to Arthur and Edward Rad- 
cliffe, London merchants, who lived wie 


North View, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“Four corners To my BED.”—I have been 
asked the origin of the underwritten lines. I have 
hitherto failed to discover it. Will you inquire 
through the medium of your well-nigh all-discover- 
ing paper 

Four corners to my bed, 
Four Angels poche | my head ;* 
One to watch, one to pray, 
Two to bear my soul away. 
They seem to be a sort of rich relation of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on, 
both of them belonging to the English folk-lore 
family. Wa. W. Garwoon. 


Licences To pass BEYOND Seas.—In the Public 
Record Office, London, are preserved “ Licenses to 
#8 beyond Seas.” I am anxious to know (1) 
ween what dates these licences were issued. 
2) Do they apply to all ports in the United King- 
om, or only to the port of London ? 
GUALTERULUS. 


‘Taz Devonsnire Lane.’—Burgon, in his 
‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ says of Rev. John 
Marriott (p. 298) that he is chiefly remembered 
as the author of ‘The Devonshire Lane’; and in 
a foot-note adds :— 

“This jeu d’esprit is not known to have been ever 

In a Devonshire lane as I trotted along, 

T’ other day much in want of a subject for song, 

It came into my mind, ay inspired by the rain, 

Sure marriage is much like a Devonshire lane.” 
Where is the remainder to be found ? 

H. A. W. 


Morro or Trix. Cott., Oxon.—The usual 
motto, as found on the college plate and else- 
where, is “Quod tacitum velis nemini dixeris.” 
But I remember seeing somewhere, I think carved 
upon an oak door in Oxford, the arms of the 
college, correctly executed, but with the motto 
“ Gardy le foy.”” I shall be glad to learn whether 
this alternative motto has any authority. 

GrrPHon. 


* Var, lec., “ there are spread.” 


GraxpraTHer or WILLIAM THE Conqueror. 
—Rapin says William’s father was not married (in 
that historians agree). He says also :— 

“One would be apt to think this resolution [not to 

|] was owing to his insensibility for the fair sex had 
we not a proof to the contrary in his passion for a young 
damsel with whose graceful mien he was charmed as he 
saw her dancing. The damsel was called Arlotta, a skin- 


= ner’s daughter of Falaise,” &c. 


Can any of your correspondents give the name of 
this skinner, and any particulars of him? Rapin, 
in a note, says of the name Arlotta, whence it is 
said comes the word “harlot.” I should doubt 
inion, W. 


[ This derivation is, of course, absurd. ] 


Appress Wanrep.—Could any one put me in 
the way of obtaining the present address of the 
lady (Miss Fowler) who worked with Eglington, 
the medium, when he was in London a few years 


ago ? Ww. ©. 


Avtnor Wantep.—Who was the author of the 
* Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text,’ referred to in 
Johnson’s preface to Shakespeare as one of Dr. 
Warburton’s antagonists, the other being the 
author of ‘Canons of Criticisms’? E. A. HL 


IstewortH.—In 1211 (Enor St. Valery held 
the manor of Isleworth, Middlesex, in her own 
right as heiress, and afterwards married Robert 
IIL, Count de Dreux. This branch of the house 
of De Dreux died out in 1340. I shall be glad of 
any information concerning this manor, as to what 
became of its manorial rights and title after 1 
and whether the manor is still in existence, 
in whom vested. M. 


Picorr Famity.—Will some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q’ kindly give me the names of the children 
of Granado Pigott, of Abingdon Pigotts, and their 
marriages ? as this Granado the eldest son of 
George Pigott, of Abingdon ; and did any of the 

GOTT. 


Frepericx Howarp, Firra Eart oF 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the exact 
date of Lord Carlisle’s appointment as of 
Lord Byron ? G. F. RB. 


Fowrts.—Is it the custom at the present time in 
the Roman Catholic churches of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Continent to keep the fonts 
locked? That such was the practice here before 
the Reformation is well known. In the orders 
made as to the ornaments of churches by Arch- 
bishops Winchelsey (Canterbury, 1293-1313) and 
Gray (York, 1216-1255) “fons sacer cum serura 


is mentioned, and the council held at Durham in 
1220 provided “fontes sub sera clausi teneantar 
propter sortilegia” (Wilkin’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 576). 


| 

| 

| 
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Almost every old font which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining contains marks indicating 
where the staple has been inserted. In the late 
Mr. Benjamin Webb’s ‘ Continental Ecclesiology,’ 
1848, p. 54, it is noted that the author saw in the 
church of St. Andrew, Riingsdorf,a marble font 
“ without a padlock” let into the north wail. I 
have not seen any evidence as to what kind of 
magical rites are referred to in one of the above 
quotations, K. P. D. E. 


Antony ALLEN.—The contributor of the short 
notice of this lawyer and antiquary in the new 
‘Biographical Dictionary’ writes, “He also col- 
lected materials for an English dictionary of obso- 
lete words, and of those which have either changed 
their meaning or assumed a proverbial use.” I 
have just purchased some papers which appear to 
be Allen’s rough notes for this work, mostly in his 
own autograph. These notes are written on some 
sixty-six folio pages, with numerous additional 
smaller scraps pinned to them. The words illus- 
trated are not very numerous, but the information 
given is frequently curious and interesting. The 
following will serve as an illustration of the author’s 
style and method :— 

“ Pantaloon, according to Bayley, in vo. meant the 
Breeches and Stockings made of one continued piece of 
Cloath. But as antient People tell me (an. 1737), Pan- 
taloon was a pair of Breeches quite open and wide at the 
Knees, and hung w** Points or Bunches of Ribbands. 
Describe it how you will, in either Case it was once in 
Fashion and Repute; but y* fantasticalness of y° mode 
carried it y° sooner into Disuse, especially when at 
length it was, and indeed still is worn by Merry An- 
drews, Jack Puddings, Pickled Herrings, Buffoons, 
Scaramouchs, Harlequins.” 

Pinned to this is :— 

“‘ Pantalones—The Stockings and Breeches, part of 
the Habit of a Knight of y* Garter (being the same), are 
of ‘Peach-colour’d Silk, and called Pantalones—MS. 
‘History of y* Garter,’ p. 84.” 

Is any fair copy of this glossary known to be in 
existence? If not, it behoves one to make such 
extracts as may prove of service to Dr. Murray 
and Mr. Smythe Palmer. C. Desves, 


Lainp on was the 
family name of the above Scottish undertaker, who 
had a patent in 1612 for one thousand acres in 
Fermanagh, named Aghalaga, or Aghlane, precinct 
of Knockninny (‘Calendar of State Papers, Ire- 
land,’ 1611-14)? Cuartes 8. Kine, 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Rev. Isaac Auten, Lancasnine Mixister.— 
The Rev. Isaac Allen was Rector of Prestwich, 
near Manchester, during the years 1632-46, and 
then again from about 1658 to his death in 1660. 

uring the intermediate period he found shelter, 
and, according to Oliver Heywood, seems to have 
exercised his ministry, at Ripponden, in York- 
shire. Is anything known as to the exact period 


of his residence there, or any fact as to his life 
generally during this period in Yorkshire ? 
Wm. A. SHaw. 
Owens College. 


Wuire.—Is anything to be found now about 
Lydia White, the Irish lady of 113, Park Street, 
celebrated for her literary parties in Sheridan’s 
day ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Theme of the young and beacon of the wise. 
Frep. W. Mant. 
Rough lads were they, most blasphemous to oxen, 
Whose eyes and livers all day long they curst. 
E. B, Kennepy. 


Replies, 


TRANSLATION WANTED. 
(7™ §. viii. 108.) 

When the Venerable Archdeacon Grantley heard 
some one approaching the study door he hid his 
Rabelais in a drawer. This was in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. But the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Walter Mape, in the twelfth century, had 
no such scruples ; not only because Master Alco- 
fribas n’était pas la, but because he, the arch- 
deacon, was not afraid to express unto all men the 
cheerful beauty of the medieval church. His 
truly archidiaconal utterance, which we all know 
and admire, deserves a competent translator, and 
doubtless has found one in Sir Theodore Martin. 
But as I have not yet seen Sir Theodore’s version, it 
may not be presumptuous in me to supplement our 
Editor’s rendering of the first stanza by an attempt 
of my own. The original has an antepenultimate 
rhyme (such as it is) in the first and third lines, 
it has no rhyme at all in the fifth and seventh, 
and it has a penultimate rhyme, the same rhyme 
all through, in the intermediate lines. Mr. Hin- 
BERD’s version preserves this last feature, which 
I have not been able to do; the Editor’s has the 
same double rhyme throughout. With regard to 
the word propositum, I have always supposed that 
the suggestion comes to the writer from without, 
and is not the same thing as mihi ipse statui. But 
as the writer does not say whence the suggestion 
comes, we have no right to introduce the word 
nature, or habit, or the like, as one would be 
inclined to do. Therefore I would put it thus :— 

Something doth propose to me 
In an inn to die, sir; 
With a bottle close to me 
When my mouth is dry, sir : 
Then they ’ll come, and then they ’ll say, 


Angels all in chorus, 
“ May our God be merciful 
To the bloke before us.” 
The word bloke sounds irreverent after the line 
preceding, but this irreverence is intentional on 
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the worthy archdeacon’s part, for he evidently 
wished by the use of the word potatori to secure 
that “sudden glory” of surprise which befits a 
stroke of wit. ¢ would be too strong a word ; 
and bloke includes, besides much else, the idea of 
drinking and boozing. 
Leigh Hunt’s paraphrase or translation of this 
stanza is as follows :— 
I devise to end my da; in a tavern drinking ; 
May — ac old for me—the glass when I am 
 gbrinking, 
That the Cherubim may cry—when they see me sinking, 
“ God be merciful toa f this gentleman's way of 
thinking.” 
He also refers to an imitation of the poem by the 
Rev. George Huddesford, author of ‘Salma- 
gundi,’ &e. A. J. M. 
Bormio. 


I think the happiest translation I have seen of 
the confession by Walter Mapes I copied fifty- 
five years ago from Tait’s Magazine, 1842. I 
give two out of the twenty-three charming verses : 
In a tavern I shall die, unless my purpose misses, 

With old wine upon my lips, to cheer me with its kisses ; 
when the angels come to take my soul away to 


blisses, 


There be bards who put themselves on thin water gruel, 
Fly the world’s loud bickerings, strife, and jarrings 


cruel ; 
Toil for immortality, and as they grasp the jewel 
off from inanition, like your fire for lack of fuel, 
One more, the last of the twenty-three :— 
Lord Bishop, pray be merciful to me, and from the 


sure 
Of thy abundant goodness yield thy suppliant good 
measure ; 
rages my sins, and I'll perform, at my very earliest 
eisure, 
Whatever penance you enjoin, with a very great deal of 
pleasure, 
With his tongue in his cheek, no doubt. 
Wittiam 
There is a rendering in the Annual Register, 
xvii. 217, by “ Mr. Derby.” I should advise the 
following as curt and literal, except in avoiding 
the divine name, whose introduction in such a con- 
text is somewhat profane :— 
My purpose it is in a tavern to die; 
To the mouth of the dying the wine shall be nigh : 
So the choirs of angels in coming shall cry, 
“ May the soul of the drinker in happiness lie,” 
Note that chori should not be singularized. No 
doubt Archdeacon Mapes knew the ‘ Heavenly 
Hierarchy ’ of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
OC. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
By far the most spirited translation (though a 
somewhat free one) of the above is in ‘ Salma- 
gundi’ (London, 4to., 1791). The first verse is as 


I'll in a tavern end my days 
*Midst boon companions merry, 
Place at my - a lusty flask 
Replete with sparkling sherry, 
That angels hov’ring round may cry, 
When I lie dead as door-nail, 
“ Rise, genial deacon, rise and drink 
Oftthe well of life eternal.” 


This translation concludes thus :— 


Mysteries and prophetic truths— 
never could unfold ‘em 
Without a flagon of good wine 
And a slice of cold-ham ; 
But when I’ve drained my liquor out, 
And eat what’s in the dish up, 
Tho’ I am but an Archdeacon, 
I can preach like an Archbishop, 


In Croke’s ‘Essays on Latin Rhyming Verse” 
(Oxford, 1828) there is another such translation 
(by Mr. Derby, of Fordingbridge, Hants), but it is 
inferior to the above. G. E. C. 


May I be allowed to add the following ex- 
tempore version !— 
"Tis my fixed intent to die 
In a tavern boozing, 
With the wine-cup at my li 
When out my spirit’s oozing ; 
That the angel bands may say, 
Finding me no sloper, 
“ God have mercy on his soul 
For being such a toper.” 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 

I think the best rendering for monkish Latin 
verses is in macaronic lines in precisely the same 
metre as the Latin :— 

In a tavern may I die, 

When life's battle fought is ; 
On my lip the red wine lie 

In extrem4 mortis. 
Let there sing at twilight dim 

Angelorum chori,* 
= assoil of him 

n a toper’s glory.” 
C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 
{Other contributions are acknowledged, } 


or THE Tipe (7" §. vii. 408, 474; viii- 
51, 98, 135).—With much deference to Mr. Lrny,. 
I cannot but think all discoveries have confirmed 
Galileo’s notion that tides are caused by, and are a 
proof of, the earth’s rotation. What other force 
would he regard as causing them? Their friction 
is now admitted to be retarding, +.¢., actually using 
up, her rotary momentum (which fact, by the way, 
I believe I was, by several years, the first in Eng- 
land to note—in Tomlinson’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ article 
“ Steam-Engine ”) ; but if they are using up this 
momentum, and not any other, what else than this 
rotation can be said to cause them? The question 


* Pronounce like Italian. 
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arises, Would the present earth and waters, if non- 
rotating, and merely having the sun carried round 
Ptolemaically in twenty-four hours, and the moon 
in twenty-four and three-quarters, have any tides ? 
I incline to think practically none. If the quantity 
of water were, as in the school-book tide diagrams, 
a general ocean somewhat like one thousand miles 
deep, perhaps the Ptolemaic theory would do as 
well as the Copernican, both giving high water 
under the moon. But mathematicians have long 
known that between tidal effects on an ocean one 
thousand miles deep or only four miles there is flat 
contrariety, the latter having (were there no fric- 
tion) low water under the moon. This latter, or 
shallow-water effect, which Sir G. B. Airy showed 
mathematically half a century ago, has not yet 
begun to be popularized. People have to dis- 
regard, as insensible, the moon’s vertical pull, and 
attend only to her horizontal one, retarding or 
accelerating the water’s eastward rotary speed rela- 
tively to the ground’s. She is always retarding the 
rotation of all particles that are being carried away 


from the line joining her centre to the earth’s, but | cul 


always accelerating those that are being brought 
back to that line of centres. Now so long as they 
are retarded they must be heaped up, or the tide 
rise. But where and when they are accelerated 
they must be sinking. If you pour treacle from a 
height its acceleration in falling thins out or 
tapers the stream downward. So throughout the 
two accelerated quadrants of the layer of waters 
on the globe that layer is thinning, or, in other 
words, the tide falling. But through the other two 
quadrants the water, being retarded, is heaping 
itself up. There would, in the absence of friction, 
be high water at the places where its eastward 
speed is slowest, namely, those furthest from the 
line of centres, or where the moon is rising and 
setting ; while places at the line of centres, or 
where the moon is over head or under foot, must 
have low water. With a motionless Ptolemaic earth 
no solar or lunar movements could explain this ; so 
that I hold Galileo was right in saying the tides 
give direct proof of the earth’s rotation. 
E. L. G. 

As Dr. Copnam Brewer does believe that 
“men will think,” let me ask him to think, and (if 
possible) explain how, if the principal tidal wave is 
due, as suggested by his communication in ‘N. & 
Q.,’ 7” 8. viii. 51, “to the motion of the moon in 
its orbit,” the period of that wave is half a lunar 
day? If, indeed, the earth did not rotate on its 
axis, the moon’s motion in its orbit would create a 
tidal wave, but one of much longer duration than 
that which subsists, amounting, in fact, to half a 
lunation, or nearly fifteen days. It is demonstrable 
that the earth’s atmosphere cannot extend anything 
like five hundred miles above its surface, since if it 
did the increased centrifugal force would throw it 
off as a mop does water. That the attraction of 


the moon and sun is the cause of the tides (their 
apparent revolutions determining the periods of 
their respective tidal waves) is certain ; but the 
modus operandi by which attraction acts, either at 
long or short distances, science cannot yet explain. 
The ‘ Principia, in which the law of its action (as 
shown by its effects) is demonstrated, is a work 
which can never become obsolete; and every suc- 
ceeding investigation has only confirmed more and 
more fully the truth of Newton’s great principle. 
No one who has studied the third section of the 
‘ Principia’ will ever forget the pleasure and satis- 
faction he derived from it. Nor will any student 
of optics undervalue Newton’s great discoveries in 
that science, although it is admitted he was wrong 
with regard to the nature of light ; the undulatory 
or true theory had, indeed, been started in his 
time, but the facts by which it was established had 
not then been discovered. His fluxionary calculus 
was merely superseded in consequence of the 
greater convenience and mathematical power 
afforded by the notation of the differential cal- 


us, 
I suppose, like the captain of the Pinafore, 
Bother it! I may 
Occasionally say, ? 
and a slip of the pen certainly makes one feel in- 
clined to do so. I see this caused me to write, at 
the bottom of p. 135, “a solar day” instead of 
“half a solar day.” It is evident that by the “tides 
themselves” I meant the tidal waves which, of 
course, follow the diurnal courses of the moon and 
sun, the attractions of which bodies produce them. 
For full accounts of this matter, which are un- 
suited to your pages, I must, with Mr. Moorz, 
refer to the works of Sir G. Airy and others. 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


The pages of ‘N. & Q.’ are not adapted for 
mathematical controversy. Let Dr, Copaam 
Brewer send to some scientific body or journal 
his theory that tides are occasioned by “the motion 
of the moon in her orbit, which causes a vacuum in 
her wake and a corresponding condensation in the 
van”; and if it meets with general acceptance 
from competent authorities, then—erit mihi magnus 
Apollo. 

Dn. Cosnam Brewer seems to be under a great 
misapprehension when he says, “ What place is 
now held in the universities by Newton's ‘ Prin- 
cipia’? I fear only a very small part of his three 
books has much authority.” All the great truths 
respecting the inter-action of the heavenly bodies 
expounded in the ‘ Principia’ remain unassailable 
to this day. But he was obliged to use for his de- 
monstrations the old cumbrous geometry. The 
wonderful engine of analysis, invented simul- 
taneously by him and Leibnitz, was not then 
known. The moderns, by substituting the dif- 
ferential calculus for the old geometry, are enabled 
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to solve the same and vastly more complex pro- 
blems. The universities now teach how to arrive 
at Newton’s results in a far more expeditious way. 
But his authority was never higher. 

I thank Mr. Lyww for his suggestion. I was 
aware that the limits of the atmosphere which had 
been fixed by Kepler, and then by Wollaston and 
Sir John Leslie, had been somewhat extended. 
But when treating of such a quantity as the moon’s 
distance, a score or two of —t ~ may be neglected. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


“Rescve Suor” viii. 129).—Would not 
the ‘‘ rescue shot” be paid to those who were not 
obliged by Border custom to succour Jamie Telfer 
and help him to recover his cows, but who never- 
theless did so? It would appear that Jamie Telfer 
paid blackmail to “auld Buccleuch” at Brank- 
some Hall, and therefore on his applying there for 
aid in his distress Willie Scott was sent to help 
him ; but Gibby Elliott had said to him :— 

Gar seek your succour at Branksome Ha’, 

For succour ye'se get nane frae me ! 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid black mail, 

For, man ! ye ne’er paid money to me, 
Considering that, as the ballad tells us, Jamie 
Telfer “‘instead of his ain ten milk kye” had 
“ gotten thirty and three,” he could well afford to 
pay those who out of neighbourly kindness had 
assisted him. Those to whom he paid “ blackmail, 
or protection rent,” were bound to help him, 
“ for a Scottish borderer (even), taking blackmail from 
an English inhabitant, was not only himself bound to 
abstain from injuring such person, but also to maintain 
his quarrel and recover his property if carried off by 
others.” 
See Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ 
(1803), vol. i., introduction, p. Ixvii. 

J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool. 


Gray, in his ‘Chorographia’ (1649), referring 
to the Border reivers of Tynedale and Reedsdale, 
says :— 

“These Highlanders are famous for thieving...... They 
come down from these dales into the low countries, and 
ony away horses and cattell so cunningly that it will be 

for any to get them or their catteil, except they be 
acquainted with some master thiefe, who for some mony 
(which they call saufey-mony) may help them to their 
stoln goods, or deceive them.’”’—Mackenzie's ‘ North- 
umberiand,’ vol. i. p. 58. 
R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth, 


Minster (7" viii. 65, 115).—May I correct 
an error in Mr. Masketu’s note on minsters. 
Ilminster had nothing whatever to do with Bristol. 
It belonged to Muchelney Abbey, both in Somer- 
set. There used to be four chantries in Ilminster, 
two of which remain. One, facing the north side 
of the church, was turned into a grammar school, 
and of late years has become a girls’ school, The 


other, at the west end of the church, is a private 
dwelling-house, but is still called the Chantry. 
They were certainly in some sort monastic estab- 
lishments. Ilminster Church was a Peculiar, i.¢., 
the vicar was his own ordinary, and he invited the 
bishop to come and confirm in his church. The 
bishop had no authority there. It still retains 
some of its ancient privileges. 
Cuartorre G. Bocrr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


I beg to correct Mr. Maske t in his statement 
that Ilminster was a possession of Bristol Abbey. 
Ilminster never was a possession of that foundation, 
but was given by Ine, King of the West Saxons, 
to the Abbey of Muchelney (see Collenson, ‘ Hist. 
of Somerset,’ vol. i.), and thus remained till the 
Dissolution. With regard to the minster, in this 
name it was doubtless given to the place by way of 
eminence and of distinction from the other iles in 
the same neighbourhood, and meant the church 
upon the ile, which also gives its name to IIton, Ile 
Abbots, and Ile Brewers. With regard to the 
church here—that splendid specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture about the tower of which Prof. Freeman is 
so justly enthusiastic—the first mention of it occurs 
in 1201, when the parsonage was given to Savari- 
cus, Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. No part of 
the present edifice is older than the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. The north transept contains 
the tomb of Nicholas Wadham and Dorothy, his 
wife, the founders of Wadham College. This part 
of the church has been much neglected, and is fast 
going todecay. Possibly traces of the older church 
might be found by an inspection of the vaults. If 
80, this opportunity will not be long presented, as 
the order is given for them to be filled up with 
concrete. This minster is one of the finest of the 
cruciform churches for which Somerset is so cele- 
brated. Ww. 


As regards the age of the term “Lincoln Minster,” 
I find a note in my parish register : “ Dec. 12th, 
1714, Lionel Coles and Lettice Thompson were 
married in Lincoln Minster.” Coles was rector 
here from 1704 to 1718, and buried here March 30, 
1718. Wm. Granam F, Picorr. 
Abington Pigotts, Cambs, 


Bensamin Warp (7 S. viii. 129).—There ap- 
pears to have been very little shipbuilding in Nor- 
folk in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Robert Hitchcock, in his ‘ Politic Plot,’ published 
1580, mentions Yarmouth as one of the eight 
principal English ports able, by borrowing, to pro- 
vide fifty “fishing ships”; but Tobias Gentleman, 
a Yarmouth man, writing thirty-three years later, 
speaks of the port as being very much decayed, 
and distinctly says that its merchants would not 
build “busses,” because they could make more 
profit by dealing in Dutch herrings, and that the 
fishermen were not able. The anonymous author 
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of ‘ Britain’s Buss,’ published 1615, says, however, 
that one Roger Gelen, Esq., of Bucknam Ferry, 
in Norfolk, had in that year four or five “ busses” 
on the stocks at Yarmouth, and that these were, 
with the exception of one similar vessel then being 
built at Limehouse, the only fishing-boats then in 
course of building in all England, so far as the 
— the Norfolk ports subsisted 
iefly upon the herring trade, it may, I su y 
be inferred that when fishing-boats om be 4 built 
there other vessels were not. OC. 0. B. 


§, vii. 348, 373, 453 ; viii. 52, 
138).—Many years ago there was exhibited in the 
window of a printseller’s shop in Lower Regent 
Street a coloured picture of a number of soldiers 
“clubbed.” The subject of the picture in question 
was the inspection of a regiment of the line by a 
general officer, in undress uniform, accompanied by 
an aide-de-camp. A junior subaltern having been 
summoned to take the command, the effect of the 
ordeal was depicted as follows, viz., the battalion 
in column, the men of which were represented in 
a variety of indescribable positions—some were 
turned to the right, some to the left, others to the 
rear, &c., but all were in a state of utter con- 
fasion. The youthful officer in command stood 
contemplating the ludicrous result of his mancu- 
vring in anamazed,a dazed, and alimpstate of mind, 
his sword erroneously very much indeed at “the 
slope,” his left hand convulsively clutching his 
chin, and altogether he was evidently wishing him- 
self anywhere but in uniform and in command on 

e! 

The inspecting officer, on foot, red in the face 
with passion, both arms raised, his fist clenched in 
@ threatening manner, was in a condition of ex- 
treme excitement, and about to express his opinion 
of the luckless subaltern in some of the language 
said to have been prevalent, according to Capt. 
Shandy, among our troops in Flanders. 

As I was a captain of volunteers at the time I 
first came across this illustration of an episode in 
military life, it naturally was to me a source of 
some amusement. Henry Geratp Hors. 


6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Erasmus Earte (7" §. vii. 407, 515).—A 
grant of arms to Erasmus Earle, of Salle, co. Nor- 
folk, Esq., by Richard St. George, Clarenceux 
King of Arms, April 12, 1635, Azure, a fesse 
between two gemells or ; and for his crest, upon a 
wreath of colours, or and azure, a lion’s paw erased 
proper, holding a pheon or, mantled gules, doubled 
argent. 


“The said Erasmus was son of Thomas Earle, of 
Salle, who was son of John Earle, of Salle, in the County 
of Norfolk, in which County of Norff their Surname and 
Family have continued many Descents,”—Add. MS., 
14,295, fo. 105. 

Daniet 


34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Citizen Toroser (7 vii. 387, 454).— 
May not this person have been connected with the 
“ tolhouse ” or “ tolbooth ” (as our town halls were 
called in the Middle Ages)? In this place the 
name of “ tolhouse” is still retained. At Norwich 
there was a family, called after such hall there, Del 
Tolhus, and a court of law ‘‘ Curia Theolonii”; at 
Worcester the word became “‘ tolsey,” which seems 
to lead up to our “ toloser.” 

F, Dansy-Patmer. 

Great Yarmouth, 


Batiaps or tHe Miptanp Countizs (7™ 8. 
viii. 109).—* The Three Buxome Lasses of North- 
amptonshire’ has been printed, and can be ob- 
tained at a trifling cost from the publishers, Messrs, 
Taylor & Son, Northampton. The ‘Old Songs and 
Ballads’ collected by John Clare, the Northamp- 
tonshire peasant poet, will be found at the end of 
‘The Life and Remains of John Clare, by J. L. 
Cherry, 1873, published by the same -., . 


Sr. Veers (7 S. viii. 128).—St. Veep, Veepe, 
Vepus, Vepa, Wenep, Wymp, are the various 
names given to this saint, the history of whom is 
unknown (cf. Borlase, ‘Age of the Saints,’ Truro, 
1878). December 9 is the date given for the com- 
memoration of this saint in ‘ Memorials of Ancient 
British Piety,’ London, 1761. 

Joun Crane Hupsow. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Kosuer §, viii. 85).—About Passover time 
the windows of public-houses in the east of Lon- 
don, where Jews most do congregate, will always 
be found placarded with the notice of ‘‘ Passover 
(or Kosher) Rum,” and many “‘ Kosher” shops are 
to be found in the same district. Years back I 
remember a near relative telling me that on his 
spending an evening about Passover time with a 
Jewish acquaintance, and saying “ he should like a 
cigar,” his friend would not either supply or join 
him, I forget which, until the “ weeds” had been 
passed by the proper official, or obtained from the 
accredited “Kosher” source. I was impressed 
with the idea, however, that they had to be sent to 
the Chief Rabbi. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Decoratep with Birca Bovens 
(7 §. viii. 66).—The same was done in some 
churches in the Bishopric of Durham. See a 
volume of ‘ Vestry Books’ published (or ready for 
publication) by the Surtees 4, 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Visit or THE Emperor or Germany §. 
viii, 146).—Allow me to remind Mr. Karxeex 
that there is not, and never has been, an “ Emperor 
of Germany,” and that the first German Emperor 
was Wilhelm L, the grandfather of his present 
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Imperial Majesty. The empire which subsisted 
from 4.D. 800 to 1806 was considered to be not 
German, but Roman; the Roman Empire of the 
West being nominally restored under Charlemagne. 
The Emperor Charles V. was Charles I. as King 
of Spain ; his son, Philip II. of Spain, was never 
emperor at all, Charles V. being succeeded in the 
imperial dignity by his brother Ferdinand. I am 
afraid to speak of “ Charles V. of Spain” would be 
something like high treason in that country. 
W. T. Less. 
Blackheath. 


*N. & Q’ should hardly support the error that 
our late imperial visitor is Emperor of Germany. 


He is der deutsche Kaiser, which is, being inter- | P® 


preted, the German Emperor. 


Tue Painter's Cuaret (7" §. vi. 364, 450; vii. 
38).—I have met with the following in the Mer- 
curius Publicus, No. 25, June 14, 1660. Will it 
confirm Mr. Buapes’s suggestion that the chapel is 
the meeting, and not the meeting place 7— 

“ The French here [Rome] are very much displeased 
at the design which he [the Pope] shows to have to 
transfer the Chappel which the Colledge of the Cardinals 


holdeth every year in the Church of St. Ives, to that of 
the Sapience.” 


Derby. 


“Proup Preston” §. vii. 428; viii. 55, 


Sr. 


H. H. B. 


Proud Preston, poor people, 
High Church and no steeple. 

I remember there being no steeple; but that, I 
think, must have been temporary. At least a 
steeple was built, and has been added to, The 
Earls of Derby had a large mansion in the town, 
and patronized it on great occasions. At that time 
people of position could only post to London—an 
expensive matter—and thus a great many of the 
good county families came to Preston for the 
winter, were hailed with delight by the resident 
gentry near, made delightful society, and left 
widows and spinsters, who often subsided into 
houses where they could enjoy a very genteel but 
not very expensive locality, and where they were 
sought out and acknowledged by the county 
ul . Cotton had begun to assert itself, for 
while Lord Derby returned one member, Mr. 
Samuel Horrocks was the other. When first 
Henry Hunt and then William Cobbett was 
elected, the pride of Preston of course got a blow. 
The old sporting lord withdrew his various patron- 
much to the annoyance of the Radicals. But 
times were changing. Preston had got richer; 
London was accessible by train; and the elderly 

ladies went elsewhere. P. P. 


Moxon’s ‘Cuavcer,’ 1843 (7 §. viii. 86, 133). 
—I do not see the equity of this violent attack on 


the memory of a deceased publisher, of more than 
ordinary personal merits. Mensebens no Curll or 
Catnach. He, or his editor, has copied Tyrwhitt’s 
own title-page, just exchanging the words ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, to which are added” 
into “The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
with”—a vast improvement ; the rest follows verba- 
tim; see the Oxford edition of 1798. . I pronounce 
Moxon’s book to be very creditably edited ; note the 
careful insertion of fresh references necessitated by 
the altered pagination; the no less care with which 
the errata are incorporated (see ‘ Poudre Marchant, 

p. 176, Moxon). It is true that readers rise with an 
impression that Tyrwhitt had printed the minor 
ms ; but can any one prove that the printing 
is faulty, or that Tyrwhitt himself would have 
done it better? I cannot see deception in sub- 
stituting “with” for “‘to which are added,” yet 
the final “ by Thomas Tyrwhitt” is too inclusive. 
I thank F. N. for drawing attention to the point, 
and thus giving me the opportunity of speaking up 
for a brother bibliopolist, whom I knew and re- 
spected ; and sure am I that Lord Tennyson 
would support me therein. A. Hatt. 


Latin Pray, temp. Jac. I. viii. 28).— 
This MS. is a fragment of ‘ Pedantius,’ a well- 
known Latin play, by Thomas Beard, Oliver Crom- 
well’s schoolmaster, which was printed in 1631, 
12mo., Londini. The MS. wants the fifth scene of 
act iv. and all the fifth act, which has six scenes. 
The names of some of the dramatis persone are 
incorrectly stated, ¢.g., Dromidolus should be Dro- 
modotus, and Fuscadilla, Tuscidilla. The printed 
edition has pp. 167, and on the back of the title 
there is an engraving of Dromodotus, and the fol- 
lowing leaf has one of Pedantius, with some Latin 
lines at the back. Lowndes (under “ Beard”) calls 
this engraving of Pedantius a portrait of the author. 
For a notice of the play see Baker’s ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ vol. iii. p. 438, ed. 1812; and for a 
criticism upon it the Retrospective Review, vol. xii. 
pp. 16-18, the writer of which says “that it is 
seldom met with having the frontispiece, where 
Dromodotus is said to be the portrait of Beard.” 
As this portrait is on the back of the title, it would 
seem that Dromodotus is a mistake for Pedantius, 
and that Lowndes is right. There is a manuscript 
of the play in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. W. E. Buckteyr. 


Tuomas Watts anp Poot (7" S. 
viii. 29, 111).—If the father of Thomas Watts was 
the proprietor of a public bath known as the Peer- 
less Pool (Peerless Pool), near the City Road, then 
the father would be in a position to give him good 
schooling. There were good schools in the City in 


those days not far from Peerless Pool, under learned 
schoolmasters, and there were grammar schools 
enough. So early as 1760 Peerless Pool was a 

1 oe large pool in a field, and was devoted 


well 


| 
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by the proprietor to the purposes of a swimming 
bath, having a sufficient but safe depth of water. 
The charge was sixpence. It continued to be 
as a bath until comparatively late years. 
Hype 


Ricuarp Haxtvrt (7® §. viii. 108).—In the 
Abbey Register Col. Chester corrects an error, 
which records the burial of Richard “ Hackler,” 
Prebendary. He always signed himself Hakluyt. 
The entry occurs under the year 1626; but Chester 
has no hesitation in correcting this to 1616, as his 
will was proved Nov. 29, 1616. He simply re- 
cords that he was buried “in the Abbey.” Chester 
limits himself so rigidly to the registers themselves, 
that he does not even mention Milton’s monument. 
There is plenty of room for an interesting work to 
be still written on the monuments and tombs of 
the Abbey; on those who are buried there, like 
Hakluyt, without monument; on the remarkable 
funerals that have taken place there; and on many 
other details archologic. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Dean Stanley says that Haklayt was buried “in 
an unmarked and unknown grave”; Chester merely 
says “in the Abbey”; and Mr. J. Winter Jones, 
in his introduction to the ‘ Divers Voyages touching 
the Discovery of America and the Islands Adja- 
cent’ (Hakluyt Soc. Pub., 1850, p. xv) gives no 
further information on the point, G. F. R. B. 


Crates (7" §. viii. 107).—In the ‘ Military 
Dictionary’ by C. James, published 1816, clates 
and clayes are given as synonyms of hurdles. In 
the ‘ Military Dictionary’ by Capt. Geo. Smith, 
1779, clayes is also given. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Hoeo’s ‘ Torters or THE Sea’ (7* viii. 108). 
—lIn the passage here quoted Hugo refers evidently 
to the great brilliancy of the star, and not to its 
particular hue. Aldebaran, or the Bull’s Eye, is 
the largest and most brilliant of a cluster of five 
stars called the Hyades by the ancients. 

DyarGEL. 

Paris, 


Sr. Perer Norasco (7 §. viii. 128).—In 
Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1694) it is stated that 
“Peter Nolasque, founder of the Order for the 
Redemption of Captives, was a Frenchman, born 
in a place call’d the Mas des Saintes Pueles, in 
Lauraguais, in the Diocess of St. Papoul in Lan- 
guedoc, near Carcassonna.” He is called Peter 
Notaseus in Gabriel d’Emillianne’s ‘ History of 


Monastical Orders’ (1693), p. 138. 
J. F, Manseron. 


Liverpool. 
St. Peter Nolasque was born of a noble family 
of Languedoc, near Carcassonne, 1189. 


He was 


with Simon de Montfort at the battle of Muret, 
and was entrusted by him with the care of the 


used | child-king James I. when his father, Peter II. of 


Arragon, was killed there. He took him to Spain, 
and it was while living there that St. Peter con- 
ceived the idea of forming a society for the re- 
demption of captives, finally becoming the founder 
of the illustrious military order of that name, called 
also the Order of Mercy. He died 1258. 

R. H. Busx. 


According to Vaissette’s ‘ Histoire Générale du 
Languedoc’ this saint was born near St. Papoul. 
A village called Mas de Ste. Puelle, near Castel- 
naudary, has also claimed to be his birthplace. 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


The ‘ Miniature Lives of the Saints,’ edited by 
Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory, states 
that this saint was born at Languedoc, and died 
on Christmas Day, 1256, but the place is not given. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


The Roman Breviary says he “was born of 
noble nts at Recaudun, near Carcassone, in 
France.” The date is not given. 

GrorcE Ancvus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Sampson Nortoy, viii. 9, 133).— 
This person lies buried in the church of All 
Saints’, Fulham, but his monument is now defaced. 
The inscription ran:— 

“Of your charite pray for the Sowl of Sir Samson 
Norton, Knyght, late master of the ordinance of warre 
with King easy the eyght, and for the sowl of dame 
Elysabyth hys wyff. Whyche Syr Sampson decessyd the 
eyght day of February on thowsand fyve hundryd and 
seventene,” 

I have no doubt that Sir Sampson Norton once 
resided at Fulham; but where, I have as yet been 
unable to discover. In the rate books appears 
the name of Sir Gregory Norton. What relation 
was he to Sir Sampson? If your querist, Mr. 
Hewry Taytor, is able to throw any further light 
on the history of Sir Sampson Norton, will he 
kindly communicate with me direet ? 

Cuas, Jas, Fret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Faulkner, in his ‘Account of Fulham,’ p. 67, 
quotes from Weever the inscription on the monu- 
ment to Sir Sampson Norton (died February 8, 
1517) and his wife Dame Elizabeth. Lysons, in 
the ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. ii. p. 366, mentions 
that on the north wall of Fulham Church was a 
rich Gothic monument—perhaps that of Sir Samp- 
son Norton—with an obtuse arch, ornamented 
with oak leaves and other foliage, under which 
were the vestiges of brass figures and escutcheons, 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
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Dare or Garricr’s Birra vii. 447 ; viii. 
53).—Is not this apparent discrepancy explained 
from the fact that the New Style was adopted for 
the Old Style in 1752? The historical year began 
on January 1, whilst the civil or legal year began 
on March 25. David Garrick might have been 
born in one sense in 1716, and in another in 1717. 
Charles I. was beheaded either Jan. 30, 1648 or 
1649, according to the use of one or other compu- 
tation. Joun Pickvorp, M.A. 

Newboarne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tornip vii. 445; viii. 74, 116, 157).—At 
the last reference, the date of Turner's ‘ Names of 
Herbes ’ is given as 1458, instead of 1548. Sol 
still think that the quotation I give in my ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ is the earliest, viz., from Elyot’s ‘ Castel 
of Helthe,’ 1539, fol. 25, bk. ii. c. 9. Mr. Drxon 
quotes the same passage, but from a later edition. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Prvrauization vii. 142, 309, 471, 517; 
viii. 155).—Fénélon points out that itis idle to ask 
an explanation in cases where language does not 
supply a second set of words which would make 
the original statement any plainer. I think this 
stricture almost applies to the case of F. W. D. 
Bat I will endeavour to meet his request by put- 
ting happen in place of “accident.” It is surely 
incontrovertible that it is a vulgar error to treat a 
word as plural merely because it happens to end 
in s rather than in a, b, or c, &c., and equally in- 
controvertible that this error is often made ; while 
it is farther obvious that the question of the plural 
treatment, or otherwise, of some sigmated words is 
fair matter for discussion. 

I may add to what I said before about vespers, 
that even in French the plural treatment does not 
appear to be universally adopted; ¢.g., George 
Sand, in ‘Consuelo,’ ed. 1869, p. 92, uses the 
expression & vépres in place of the confessedly 
more usual aux vépres. I beg also to refer to the 
most valuable, because quite independent testi- 
mony which I observe 1s accidentally given in 
favour of this fact ante, p. 195, col. 2. 

R. H. Busx. 


MSS. or Scorr’s Poems (7™ S§. viii. 120).—I 
see Pror. Minto asks for information as to the 
present ownership of the original MSS. of three 
of Scott’s poems. Iam unable to speak of these ; 
buat in their catalogue for March, Messrs. Brough 
& Sons, 8, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
advertised for sale, at twenty-five guineas, the 
original MSS. of ‘ Masaniello,’ and other shorter 
—_ I have the advertisement by me as I write. 

btless they would give Pror. Minto privately 
the name of the buyer, should he desire to collate 
the printed version with the MSS. The catalogue 
states :— 


“ This manuscript is neatly and legibly written on one 
of the paper only, and evidently carefully correc ted 


for the press, with corrections and interpolations, and 
with notes and additions on the opposite p 
many curious variations from the printed text in Sir 
Walter Scott’s works,” 

J. Cornsert F.C.S. 


Buiaxe’s ‘Sones or Innocencz’ §. viii. 
147).—These gaps are filled up in the complete 
edition of Blake’s ‘ Poems,’ published by Pickering, 
1874, and edited by R. H. Shepherd. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


My copy corresponds exactly with the Editor's, 

The two poems in which the lacune occur are in 
sheets N and O, and it is supposable that these were 
cancelled and reprinted after some few copies had 
been struck off, one of which became the payee 
of Mr. Streatfield. The two poems, ‘ Mary’ 
* Auguries of Innocence,’ are printed without any 
omissions in W. M. Rossetti’s edition, published 
by Bell & Sons, London, 1875. A similar instance 
of suppression occurred in regard to a note by J. 
Toup, in Warton’s edition of Theocritus, Oxon., 
1770, which led Toup to print his ‘Cure Pos- 
teriores, Londini, 1772,’ with the note, and some 
sarcastic observations on Bp. Lowth and others, a 
very rare tract, said to be wanting in most copies 
of Warton’s edition. W. E. Bocxtey. 


“Your WITS ARE GONE WOOL-GATHERING ” (7 
S. vii. 370; viii. 17, 57, 114).—I am sorry if my 
former note has made R. R. angry, but I cannot 
take any blame to myself. I spoke of a time as 
far back as my memory reaches, and with especial 
(though not exclusive) reference to one particular 
“ substantial farmer” of whom filial piety compels 
me to say, in answer to R. R.’s strictures, that he 
was neither a bad farmer nora ‘‘mean” man. He 
probably did more “stabbing” that the “ Northern 
Framer” himself could boast of, and his whole life 
was one long series of 

little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

In him, probably, the habit of picking wool 
from the thorns as he strolled about his fields was 
inherited from a long line of yeomen forefathers ; 
but surely if this were so it is sufficient to prove 
that in former times the wool so gathered was 
really valuable. My note meant no more than 
this. In my father’s house there were certainly 
several old spinning-wheels, as well as blankets 
which in her youth my mother had spun, bat I 
never dreamt of saying that nowadays either 
farmers or cottagers spin blankets out of wool, 
however procured. Blankets, perhaps, was rather 
a “ large order,” even in the case I sup; 4 

R. R. has withdrawn the word “ beggarly,” or I 
might mention several employments that better 
deserve the epithet than wool-gathering ever did. 
The “ muck-major’s,” which still survives, is one of 
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It appears to have been forgotten that Words- 
worth has a sonnet (No. 37 of the third series of 
* Miscellaneous Sonnets’) of which the motive is 
derived from this old custom of wool-gathering ; 
and that I may leave the subject in the most 
amiable light, I transcribe the poem :— 

Intent on gathering wool from hedge and brake 
Yon busy Little-ones rejoice tha tsoon 

A poor old Dame will bless them for the boon : 
Great is their glee while flake they add to flake 
With rival earnestness ; far other strife 

Than will hereafter move them if they make 
Pastime their idol, give their day of life 

To pleasure snatched for reckless pleasure’s sake. 
Can pomp and show allay one heart-born grief ? 
Pains which the world inflicts cap she requite ? 
Not for an interval however brief ; 

The silent thoughts that search for stedfast light, 
Love from her depths, and Duty in her might, 
And Faith—these only yield secure relief. 


C. C. B. 


When I used to be in Romney Marsh, which 
consists of more than fifty thousand acres, chiefly 
used for grazing sheep, many years since, when 
wool was at a good price, I calculated roughly, 
from such data as I could obtain, what was the 

sible value of the wool collected by children 
in a season, and it came to four hundred pounds. 
The children used to catch up the bits of wool 
quickly by means of short sticks with a bit of 
notched iron hoop at the end. 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Arms or NortincHamsaire (7" §, viii. 88, 152). 
—If a fanciful design for a seal is required, Dray- 
ton has provided one in his ‘ Battle of Agincourt,’ 
where the banner of the men of Notts bears an 
archer with a drawn bow standing under a tree, 
a memorial of bold Robin Hood. As no county 
bears arms, the other alternative is to apply to the 
College of Arms for an authorized heraldic design 
suitable for the County Council. 

B. Fiorence Scarvert. 


L. M. H. states that “no county possesses any 
coat of arms.” But are not the arms of Cornwall 
authentic? Any way, the county of the city of 
Exeter is entitled to arms, crest, and supporters; 
and I believe the county of the city of Bristol is 
similarly endowed. J. D. 


Convicts Suiprep To THE Cotontes §. i, 
104 ; ii. 162, 476 ; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 72, 134, 
395 ; v. 50, 195; vi. 227; viii. 154).—Many of 

our correspondents have given recently much 
information upon this subject. But in order to 
make that information of real practical use, from a 
genealogical point of view, both here and in America, 
&c., I would ask where are the lists of names of 
those so shipped (some to Virginia, Guinea, Bar- 
badoes, and Jamaica, as R. H. H. says), showing 


also the vessels’ names, ports of departure, and | 4 


extant somewhere among the British. national 
records. J. C. Hotten’s book gives some, but only 
a small portion. Our American cousins should 
know these particulars, so far as those sent 
to America are concerned, for I am told that all 
such convicts gave their names, &c., on landing in 
America, and again when grants of land there 
were made to them. Americans are frequently 
asking us through your columns for such infor- 
mation. Will they not help us in return by pub- 
lishing a better book, similar to Hotten’s; and 
so give to the world all they know as regards the 
landing of these convicts in America, many of whom 
must have been of good family, as instanced (Sir 
Philip Monckton) by R. H.H.? Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


With reference to the disposal “‘ systematically ” 
by Cromwell of the Scottish prisoners after the 
battles of Preston and Dunbar, it may be remarked 
that in the treaty of Uttoxeter, signed on Aug, 25, 
1658, it was stipulated that the officers and 
soldiers ‘‘ shall have their lives, and safety of their 
persons assured to them, and shall not be stripped 
or pillaged of their wearing clothes”; and as 
regards the ‘‘near ten thousand soldiers” taken 
at Dunbar, the following, from John Hill Burton’s 
‘ History of Scotland,’ p. 281, vol. vii., 1870, may 
interest R. H. H. :— 

* After the heat of battle [i.¢., at Dunbar] had let 

itself out in the ‘chase and execution’ of nearly eight 
miles, the conqueror showed a temper of humanity and 
lenity to the wounded and the prisoners. It was not to 
be a continuation of the Irish work. The Lowland Scots 
were not enemies of God and civilised man, whose doom 
wasextirpation. Their hostility was the incidental effect 
of political conditions, and with their invaders they had 
many common ties of brotherhood.” 
If, as Mr. Mackay quotes, “2,000 Scottish 
prisoners were given away as slaves at a time, or 
sold at the nominal price of half-a-crown a dozen,” 
may I inquire what was the object in view when 
Cromwell consented to the treaty of Uttoxeter? 


Henry Geratp Horr. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Rorat Lepers (7 §. viii. 108, 174).—That 
Robert Bruce was a leper seems sufficiently clear, 
and also, with respect to our English Henry IV., 
there is little doubt that some form of leprosy 
accompanied the epilepsy from which he suffered. 
Yet Hall, in his ‘ Chronicles,’ p. 506 of the edition of 
1809, asserts that he died of “ no lepry striken by 
the hand of God, as folish friers before declared,” 
but of a “sore apoplexye.” Sir James Simpson, 
in his interesting ‘ Archeological Essays,’ vol. ii. 
p. 108, states that 

“the royal families of England and Scotland did not 
always remain exempt from the suspicion, at least, and 
accusation of leprosy, if not from an actual attack of the 

isease 


dates of shipments and sailings? Surely they are 


and while evidently disbelieving it in regard to 


- 
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Henry III., he concludes his examination of the 
evidence respecting Henry IV. by stating that it 
is “ by no means sufficient either to confirm or to 
controvert” the idea that he was a leper. 

That Henry III. was called a “leper” was due, 
as Simpson shows, to a probably false charge 
brought against Hubert de Burgh, who was a rival 
suitor with Henry for the hand of Margaret of 
Scotland. Simpson conclades that the accusation 
was “unfounded.” See Strickland, ‘ Lives of the 
Queens,’ vol. ii. p. 78. 

There seems literally no evidence that Adelicia, 
or Alix of Louvain, was a leper. This fact is not 
mentioned in the exhaustive account of her in the 
* Dictionnaire Nationale de la Belgique,’ vol. i. 
p. 222, nor by any of the authorities there referred 
to. She did, indeed, like others of her race, enter 
a convent to die, viz., the monastery of Afflighem, 
near Alost, founded by her father Geoffrey and 
her brother Henry. There she died April 23, 
1151, and her remains were laid in the church of 
Afflighem, long since destroyed. 

Baldwin IV., King of Jerusalem, was an un- 
doubted leper. He died in 1186, leaving a 
child nephew to succeed him, the consequence of 
which was the loss of the Holy Land and the 
triumph of Saladin after eighty-eight years of the 
Christian kingdom. J. MasKett. 


It may not be out of place to mention, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that a hospital for lepers 
was founded about the year 1118 in St. Giles’s, on 
land belonging to the Crown, and near the present 
parish church, by Queen Matilda, the wife of 
Henry I. Heyry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Cums (7% §. viii. 127, 178).—Tarice (and 
oftener, I believe) Wordsworth, in the ‘ Excursion,’ 
uses the word clomb. As the lines in my edition 
are unnumbered, I can only give the books in 
— the archaism occurs, ¢.g., in book ii. is this 

We clombd without a track to guide our steps. 


Tn book iv. :— 
Three Sabbath days 
Are scarcely told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clom those heights, 
In book ix. :— 
Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 
We clomb a green hill’s side, 
In Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book iv. 1. 192, the 
word also occurs :— 
So clomb the first grand thief, &c. 


Frepx. 
Ashford, Kent. 


An instance of the recent use of the “literary 
archaism” clomb is to be found in Coleridge’s 
* Wanderings of Cain,’ Moxon’s ed., 1856, p. 148 : 
“And the old squirrels play round their young 


ones in the nest. I clomb a tree yesterday, O my 
father,” &c. Clom is in use in Northumberland 
as the preterite of climb, pron. clim, ¢ short. 
G. H. Taompson. 
Alnwick. 


“Mister” “GentLteman” viii. 
146).—Your correspondent, curiously enough, has 
misunderstood Bailey’s definition of mister as 
kind. Bailey's example, “mister Person [your 
correspondent gives mister with a capital], kind of 
Person (Spen.),” shows that mister is not used in 
the same way as we now employ the word, but is 
a word not uncommon in Spenser, with the sense 
of kind of, manner of. 

The Redcrosse knight toward him crossed fast 
To weet what mister wight was so dismayd. 
‘The Faery Queene,’ book i. canto ix. st, 23. 
F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Morris (7 §. viii. 108, 175).—John Brande 
Morris graduated from Balliol College as second 
class in Lit. Hum. in Michaelmas term, 1834, was 
afterwards Fellow of Exeter College, and joined 
the Church of Rome. There are notices of him to 
be found in ‘Memoirs of Mark Pattison,’ at pp. 
184, 222. I have frequently heard my late valued 
friend the Rev. William Falconer, M.A., Rector of 
Bushey, Herts, from 1839 to 1885, formerly fellow 
and tutor of Exeter College, speak of him, as they 
had been brother fellows of Exeter College to- 
gether. He was popularly known in Oxford as 
Jack Morris. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Herrtooms (7* §. viii. 167).—Mr. T. Y. Dallas- 
Yorke, of Walmsgate, Lincolnshire, is said to 
sess the privy seal of James VII. of Scotland as 
an heirloom inherited from his ancestor George 
Dallas, of St. Martin’s, author of ‘A System of 
Stiles,’ &. A. C. 


Baryes Famity, co. Surrey (6% S. i. 76, 517). 
—I would add to my reply at the second reference 
that Jeremy, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Jeremy 
Baines and Katherine (Otway) his wife, was ad- 
mitted pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
August 24, 1658, as son of Jeremy Baines, Esq., 
of co. Surrey, et. fourteen, from St. Paul’s School, 
London ; tutor and surety, Mr. Turner. 

Ww. RV: 


Orricers or THe Sranisn Lecron viii. 
147).—The ‘ Army List of the British Auxiliary 
Legion of Spain,’ corrected to April 1, 1837, being 
the last printed, will be found added to the ‘ His- 
tory of the British Legion and War in Spain,’ by 
Alexander Somerville, non-commissioned officer of 
the 8th Regiment of the Legion, known as the 
“Highlanders.” The work was published by 
James Pattie, of Brydges Street, London, 1838, 
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and will doubtless be found in the Library of the 
British Museum. 

I have always felt interested in the career of the 
Legion, because I served in the army of the first 
Don Carlos of Spain during the campaigns of 1836, 
1837, and 1838, and was present at many of the 
military operations of that period, perhaps the 
most eventful of the seven years’ Carlist war. 

Somerville’s book affords the best account of the 
Legion which has as yet been compiled. In de- 
scribing the battles they fought and the sufferings 
they endured, he wrote about what was passing 
under his eyes; but his Carlist information is 
vague and unreliable—in fact, mere hearsay, which 
he was unable to sift or verify at the time. He 
died at Toronto in June, 1885. It is a pity he 
never brought out a corrected edition of what is 
really an historical work of importance, relating to 
events which belong to our own time and which 
are rapidly being forgotten. 

For years I have preserved all obituary notices 
referring to officers of the British Legion, and shall 
be glad if I can assist your correspondent Porrs- 
mouTarAN about any particular case in which he 
may be interested ; but if his inquiry be general, 
he cannot do better than consult Somerville’s 


* History.’ (Capt.) Gzorce J. T. Merry. 
35, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. Edited, 
with Notes, by Edward Maunde Thompson, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 

AX authoritative edition of the ‘Chronicle’ of Galfridus 

le Baker, of Swinbrook, bas long been required. Such 

is now supplied by the chief librarian of the British 

Museum from the two existing MSS. of the ‘ Chronicle,’ 

viz., Bodley MS. 761, and Cotton MS., appendix lii. Of 

these the earlier named contains the ‘ Chronicle’ and 
the ‘Chroniculum,’ the later gives a portion only of the 

‘Chronicle’ of the reign of Edward III, The former 

was edited by Dr. Giles for the Caxton Society, and an 

extract from it is given, under the head ‘ Douglas,’ by 

Mr. George Neilson, in ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 190. Dr, 

Giles, however, trusted to a transcript, in the opinion of 

his successor, who holds that there is very good reason 

for believing that he never saw the original MS. Very 
curious has been the fate of the MSS., and, indeed, of 
the work. The Cotton MS., which “does not appear to 
have formed any part of the Cottonian Library, as cata- 
logued,” was found among the burnt MSS. which suffered 
in the fire of 1731 at Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

It is supposed by Dr. Maunde Thompson never to have 

contained the earlier portion, giving the life of Edward 

Il. Nearly one-half of the remaining text has been 

lost, In the Bodley MS., meanwhile, for the first three 

years of the reign of Edward III. we have two versions, 
the second written immediately after the first, leading 
the editor to the conclusion that the author intended to 
revise or rewrite this portion of the work when, pro- 
bably, overtaken by death. The ‘Chronicle,’ which is 
written by an Oxfordshire clerk d, on inad te 


How the authorship has come to be ascribed to Thomas 
de la More, the patron of the writer, the reader must 
learn from the admirable preface of the latest editor. 
From this preface also must be obtained particulars as 
to the sources of information of the writer and the use 
that previous scholars have made of his work. Singularly 
interesting is much of the new matter that is given, and 
the entire preface is a piece of thorough and scholarly 
work, Baker's debt to De la More, who has long worn 
his laurels, +r to be confined to the scenes in con- 
nexion with the abdication of Edward II. in which De 
la More himself took part. The story of the persecution 
of Edward II. Baker had from William Bishop, who par- 
ticipated in the infliction of suffering, repented, and told 
the tale. A list of the particular events, beginning with 
the battle of Bannockburn and ending with the battle of 
Poitiers, for which the ‘Chronicle ’ is of special value, is 
given at p. xi of the preface. Stowe made liberal use of 
the ‘Chronicle,’ and through this medium portions of 
the narrative have filtered into other works. The ‘Chro- 
niculum ’ which follows is a very uninteresting abstract, 
beginning, “In primordio temporis ante omnem diem.” 
Little short of half of the volume is occupied by Dr. 
Maunde Thompson's notes and illustrations. A facsimile 
of the Bodley MS. serves as frontispiece to a book which 
is an admirable product of echo ip. 


Pedigree of the Family of Prideauzx of Luson in Erming- 
ton, Devon. By T. Engledue P, Prideaux, L.R.C.P. 
(Exeter, Pollard.) 

Tuis is an elaborate compilation, illustrating in tabular 

form the history and descent of a name famous among 

Western men. There has long been a literary savour 

about the name of Prideaux, and its ancient reputation 

in that respect, from the days of Bishop Prideaux, 
deprived under the Commonwealth, has been well sus- 
tained down to our own day, alike by the author of the 

* Precedents’ and by our correspondent Col, Prideaux, 

all of whom have their place in the tables so carefully 

drawn up by their kinsman, We do not understand, 
however, long as we have been familiar with Anglo- 

Indian designations, what is meant by a “ First Class 

Political Agent of India.” The “ Politicals,” we know, 

are one of the special products of old John Company's 

Raj, but the description given in the ‘ Pedigree’ we fail 

to recognize. For “ matrie”’ in the entry relating to Col, 

Prideaux should, of course, be read matric. The printer 

has not remembered that Pennsylvania is a state, not 

a county. “ Bedford, co, Penn.,” should clearly be 

Bedford co., Penn. It would have been well to have 

—— “Pa.” to Altona wherever it occurs in the 

‘ Pedigree,’ in order to avoid confusion with Altona, near 

Hamburg. Again, by “at Clearfield, co. Pa.” is obviously 

meant either “at Clearfield, Pa.,” if Clearfield be, as 

we apprehend it is, a town or village in the state of 

Pennsylvania, or else “ in Clearfield co., Pa.,” if it be the 

name of a county, which does not seem so probable. These 

are minutia, no doubt ; but they would attract attention 
in America, and it seems worth while pointing out such. 
things, with a view to their correction in any future 
issue of the ‘ Pedigree.’ The form Prideaux may be 
compared with Budeaux, or Budock, near Falmouth, So 
far as we remember, the local pronunciation of the two- 
is substantially identical; the history may be different. 

The Falmouth place-name is, we believe, traced or 

attributed to a local saint. 


Old English Catholic Missions, By John Orlebar P; 
M.A. (Burns & Oates.) d yee 
From the nature of the case Mr, Payne's book is frag- 


+ 


evidence Dr. Maunde Thompson holds, to have been a 
Canon of Osney—covers the period from 1303 to 1356, 


y- The time has not come yet when a history of 
the Roman Catholic religion from the time of the Re- 
formation to our own days can be attempted with any 
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hope of success. Such a work will have to be undertaken 
some day, we hope on a scale such as shall remind us 
of the labours of the Benedictine scholars of past days ; 
but at present the duty of those who are interested in 
the fate of the fallen religion is to collect materials. As 
many of our readers are aware, it is not much more than 
half a century since a centralized national register-house 
was established. At that time an endeavour was made 
by the Government of the day to collect all the non- 
parochial registers of births, marriages, and deaths in 
one place of deposit in London. We believe circulars 
were sent to the ministers of all religious bodies except 
the Established Church requesting that such registers as 
were in their custody should be deposited in Somerset 
House, In the first instance the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities raised difficulties as to the surrender of these pre- 
cious d ts; eventually, however, a considerable 
number of Catholic registers found their way to Somer- 
set House. It is much to be wished that they could all 
of them be printed in full. As, however, this cannot be, 
at least at present, we are most grateful to Mr. Payne 
for his most useful and interesting volume. If it were 
but a series of extracts we should be grateful for it, but 
it is much more than this, The quotations are accom- 
panied by a commentary, which indicates great learning 
on the part of the author, and will be found most useful 
to those who wish to understand what was the condition 
of our fellow countrymen of the Roman obedience during 
the last century, when the cruel penal laws were yet 
unrepealed; but Englishmen were becoming sufficiently 
merciful to refuse to permit them to be put in force in 
all their ancient rigour, There are a few precious ex- 
ceptions, but, as a rule, the Roman Catholic registers do 
not go further back than the beginning of the last cen- 

Had records of ministerial acts been kept in the 
earlier time they might have fallen into the hands of 
Government officials, and entailed imprisonment, if not 
death, on those who performed the ceremonies. 

Such registers were, however, much needed, and as 
soon as it was safe to do so registers began to be kept ; 
but even then they were in many cases written in such 
® manner as to avoid using the word priest. How far 
these papers are legal evidence we are not concerned 
to inquire. The information they contain is, no doubt, 
authentic, and will prove most useful to all persons who 
are interested in the pedigrees of our old Roman Catholic 
families. They also, at times, throw a curious light on 
the habits and beliefs of the times in which they were 
written. At one place—Danby, in Yorkshire, the seat 
of the great historic family of Scrope—we find the vicar 
of the parish rebaptizing children who had received 
baptism from a “ Popish” priest, This shows strange 
ignorance, as the Church of England has always recog- 
nized as valid the sacraments of the Latin communion. 
The title “ Miss’ was, when it first became prevalent, a 
term of reproach. When it became the recognized title 
of a yo unmarried woman is, we believe, far from 
certain. In the pages before us we have noticed two 
instances of this designation being given to a newly born 
infant. At Weston-Underwoods, in Buckinghamshire, 
in 1723, “ Miss” Teresa Mary Throckmonton, who was 
born on Trinity Sunday, was baptized on June 9 follow- 
ing. And at Spofforth, in Yorkshire, so late as 1813, we 
have a record that “ Miss Mary, d[aughter] of Peter and 
Juliana Middleton,” was born. e were not aware that 
the trade of penmaker was ever a recognized one, except 
in those places where quills were turned into pens in 
large quantities, an industry which we believe flourished 
only in a few large towns, In 1779, however, we have 
mention of a certain Charles Stewart, a penmaker, a man 
of no fixed habitation, It would seem, therefore, that 

wandered about the country selling their 


wares, turning goose-quills into pens, and making anew 

those that had been worn out. tie 

Ludlow Town and Neighbourhood. By Oliver Baker. 
(Ludlow, G, Woolley; London, Simpkin, Marshall & 


Co. 

Tuomas Wnricut is the acknowledged historian of Lud- 
low. A generation has passed since, wandering south- 
wards from Uriconium, he stopped a day with us at Lud- 
low for the purpose of showing us its antiquities. While 
making additions to Wright's ‘ Ludlow Guide,’ Mr. Baker 
determined to write and illustrate a more ambitious 
volume. This was issued last year by subscription, and 
obtained a complete success, A new and cheaper edition 
is now published. With ite well-executed illustrations 
and its agreeable letterpress it constitutes a pleasant and 
a trustworthy guide to a place almost as sacred in associa- 
tion as Stratford-on-Avon, and yielding in natural beauty 
and antiquarian interest to few spots in England. 


Dr. ALDwELL Nicnotsox, the Incumbent of St. Alban- 
the-Martyr, Leamington Spa, and not, as stated p. 139, 
our correspondent Dr. Nicholson, is author of ‘ No 
Cipher in Shakespeare.’ 

A couuection of ‘Slavonic Folk-Tales,’ from various 
sources, collected and translated by the Rev. A, H. 
Wratislaw, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
volume will contain, besides a general preface, a short 
introduction to each group of tales, according to its 
nationality. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

J. V. C. (“ Mandrake”).— The best digest of the 
various speculations as to the mandrake and its pro- 

rties will be found in Dr, Harris’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Natural History of the Bible.’ 

Henry H. Gress (“ Mind your Ps and Qs”).—This 
phrase, for which it was suggested should be substituted 
“ Mind your ‘ N.s & Q.s,’” was fully discussed 1st §. iii. 
328, 357, 463, 523; iv. 11; vi. 150, 611. 

Harry Hems (‘ Ramp ”).—This signifies an inclined 
road in a fortification, Hence its use at Gibraltar. 

Miss Merrorp.—You have forgotten to enclose the 
MS. of your query. 

A. E. B. (“ The Case is Altered "),—Consult ‘ N.& Q.,’ 
2"¢ S, iv. 182, 235, 299, 418. 

R. M. 8.—No. 

Corricrnpum.—P. 198, col, 2, 1, 14 from bottom, for 
“ Bristol ” read Birstal. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUTED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Caution, and 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. . cloth, 


2, GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. Cities 
from Goethe's With Literary and 
otes,and Vocabulary. Eighth edition, 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2a. 6d. 

Dr. aptes the historical and geographical in- 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 
Part 1.—Contents : EIGENSINN. 2 — UND PAGE. 
3. DER HAUSSPION. With Notes Vocabulary. Tenth 
12mo. 


Part IL ROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3. List "UND ‘PHLEOMA With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


—Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. Bn Acts, By 
ACKLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 0. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘ 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal ty of Travel, &c), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
i¢ Upinion, 
entertains d ving book the middle or higher 
ng ap or 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 22. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


an_ Introduction containi of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. ©. WH TE. 


Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 34. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL G 


according to Dr. Bosker Views. With a Complete Course of 
Rxercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


Price 14. (Large Folding Sheet 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE according to Becker), to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOLLEN. 


A PRACTICAL ‘INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To which are added Extracts from 
Danish and Norwegian Historians. With Ex Notes 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERS DORFF. 

12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practi ce of Trane! 
from English into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.— 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 

12mo. cloth, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. ae? A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). by a Selection of Easy Sentences. 
With Notes for 


Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and Improved by A. GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A K EY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, 1s. 


Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present Ti 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LOUISA A. MERIVA 
“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 
They prove, too, that ~ authoress poesesses not only an accurate 
with the Italian be critical powers of no 


Third Edition, Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Notes, 
Introduction on the Greek Metres, 
. by CHARLES BAD. 
Price 38. 6d. 8vo. 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J.8. WATSON, M.A. 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 88. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


h N 
otes and a Preliminary Dissertation by 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

ey GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 

post free, 

W’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 

8d. ; post free, 44. 
BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 

2s. 4d. and 4s. 1d. 

ANNUALLY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. With a Deseription of the Exhibition of 1889, anda 
Plan of the Exhibition Buildings. 1s. 6d. paper ; 2s. Gd. cloth 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Ss. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s, 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


anameiniene HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. ; 
in Four Sections, 1s. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from ‘3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s, 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-8STREET, E.C. 
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